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THE PRESIDENT’'S MESSAGE 


An Inn Called €arth 


HHOUGH TODAY we can only speculate on 1 truths 
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certain that the report will bring u re 
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vovager will quite likely offer truth 
man, truths illuminate 
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©. Armstrong Robe 


HAVE you ever told someone about a good gilt lor a 
Child and had your idea rejected with the comment 
Oh, |] don't want to give him something educational: 
1! want this gilt to be fun!” Of course, play can be 
recreation and amusement for a child as well as being 
instructive and mentally stimulating. The youngster 
ho receives a thick package of make-believe money 
queals with yoy. Yet as he plays with it he may be 
lcarming to add and subtract or perhaps learning the 
miportant skill of sharing with others. The young 
camper who rejoices in his hike-smeter may develop 
iot only skill in computing distances but an imterest 
iti precision Triste hinery 

Yes, you appreciate that good gilts lor children can 
ontribute to many different kinds of learning and 
ull be lun. But have you sometimes telt disap 
pomted on Christmas Day when a child gave only a 
most casual and brief inspection to the gilt) you 
thought so valuable, and displayed much more enthu 
astm lor sortie other present one ol thre gacdgety 
je Phius may certamly happen The gadget, how 
ever, is likely to be discarded or broken in a week 
or so, while the more educational toy on piece ol 
quipment will hold the child’s interest month alter 
lonth., Prue value in gilts, as in people, iy not to 
be pudged by their attention-getting power 

Olten we can select gifts that combine eye appeal 
ith lastung values by using our knowledge of chil 
lren’s amterests and characteristics and ¢ pecially 


hose of the particular child we have in mind 
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Helen C. Dawe 


Once upon a time there was an odd 

idea, prevalent among grownups, 

that children like gifts which amuse 

and entertain them, dislike gifts which help them 
work and learn. Today's grownups 

know better, and the Christmas 


counters are heaped high with — 


What youngster does not delight in trips and ex 
cursionss Try making up a card announcing “This 
entitles the holder to a personally conducted tour of 
or trip to Phe blank may specify the an 
port, the fire station, a bakery, a TV studio, or some 
other spot suited to the child’s age and interests. Can 
YOu Lihbagiin how cagerly a ten-year-old will look for 
ward to going with you to the factory where his bike 
was made and talking with the workers who actually 
produced ite 

\nother type of stumulating trip could be arranged 
by giving a child a ticket to a play, an opera, a ballet 
or a concert. Or you might arrange lor him to visit 
a TV studio and watch a special telecast. A Saturday 
excursion to “do” the museum, dine in a restaurant 
or attend an auction will provide lasting memories 
Chances are that the tour conductor will learn much, 
too, as he answers a barrage of questions and sec 
anew through a child's eyes 

And don't forget that many children today have 
had relatively litthe opportunity to travel by train 
\ round-trip ticket to a nearby town or city might be 
a most welcome gilt 

Not only are children delighted just to see what 
is going on about them; they are also excited by 
any chance to get a close up view Had you thought 
of a microscope, al lescope, a magnifying glass, Or 
held glassesr What vistas a lens can open up to the 


inquiring mind of a child! 
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‘ ol eleme 
ith curiosity loo, th rit | r 4 
Vel in accumulating bit yf ‘i " tly 
which to amaze their friend We ca take 
ot these cha iCteristse ma coul x ) thr coping saw or chisel for i bo thre sowie machine 
its of ust reference work { T or pinking shears for a girl. But take warning her 
neve opedia tlmanac glolkn ' \ lb we that whatever you buy is of topnotch qualia 
course one hink immedi ite] Tt ) ) ( Any worker and i child especially cle SCT VE tl ul 
tudent—all the way trom a cesk in vantages ol well-constructed, durable equipment 
imp, and a typewriter to more mo | Most children like make-believe and dramatics of 
ind-pencil sets, rulers, pads of pape | thi ill sorts. Throughout the elementary school years 
upplies. Why shouldn't a child ha re O they enjoy putting on plays and “shows Welcome 
papel Cilp CTascl! and the like gilts ton thre cli ati illy inclined might include a 
1 hie chool ive child is also t I an book of new play s for the young produces t variety 
physical skill Equipment to develop tho } ill of costumes for the actor and actress, o1 props for the 
be heartily appreciated mil can ¢ i! De ¢ l stage hand. One child was thrilled to receive a book 
is mstructive. You might ect skh ip tbout making costumes along with some of the neces 
Lapp rolles kates or a catclye iii nal I rut tT equipment mother Wa delighted by everal 
kno the child already ha j yu homemade wigs. If you want to rate high with a 
might consider giving him a boot “> ) i member olf the younger set, asscinble a mask-makinys 
‘ port ol ne well-kno | kit. Cut out several pictures ol papel bag masks trom 
nunity has the tacilities it m be po me ol those ine xpensive “lun” books tor children 
Pann it membe hip inn the \ Add a upply ol the bag tlong with crayon olive 
mining cla md odds and ends of material (such as cotton int 
\ child like i gilt that lr ) micl acthesives) for making hair. mustache md so on 
os Ag ash € 100 C2 Or loo ¢ I! Tlie cluld who like puppet il i\ tppreciale 
! ii i I cre ire lat (oO ) idditional puppet characte. or material lor makin 
narket ylock md mechanica ( costumes or a supply ol cork toothpick mcd poapoe 
igreat al ol do-it-yout | cleanet ith which to make animal puppet \ book 
md girls Ol all age Incidenta , iil thou puppetry, a uitable lor young reader ould 
oura ich desirable i rib ( ie Lana rilt 
ponsibpi plannin il ) ’ Iidloor cratic ie not onl i favorit iiiitiscineciil 
Ou select mlalerials OF Gon (j i aol children but they have if} wlded ad iituave tiie 
made! pea sé 0) fact that many of them can be pola ead b i wm lam 
! 0 Lie! You bid fanne i rele ibict ie) i iti 
board gare ina thre Lore Sore ie CSpoen i Cclile 
lo nanulbacture) } tional uch a reoy) ipl rain Wiagragl Lutho 
nT ok i Labi ti sracl tly Cy ui Ligon mdean cl I s 1i7 Uvex ; 
i sf ) il it mutt Cith cle ChOp KI i! iitiiwien it i pul il 
i itia e and crea »counL and keep ore iat ‘0 ) ) 
i! J POssib ( tration and to memor and practical i fz i 
( iit l ci ( } rite ( font ] rive itit Lake ithe i 
) ) i bal ott! You aight iis) COSsIadel yiVil t! ) 
( illo ( Ciiiic ne ) 4 crit irevular caition ol Corin wT pOdOOF 
the | t Dut ti o) tioctl Pattie Thiet in¢ IneX pernist ( pyaapct-Dacd | 
( ( ig l ) I pti i el is the more costl hha an ) le 
Hlo ) i mWKD ( {) ( tidren are delighted to have an autl ii ; 
! 0 Ol oO r to misule hon there are argument abpcot 
; 
Lie I i r-tRACH e jj ’ 











Perhaps the magic tricks and magic kits, the books 
ol riddles and jokes that are so enjoyed by clementary 
chool children seem to contribute more to the child's 
love of humor than to his knowledge. Yet they can 
iso serve to sharpen his observation, arouse his curt 
osity, and heighten bis powers of discrimination 

I} the child you are considering belongs to such a 
ZrOuUp as the Boy or Girl Scouts or a pH club, the 
adult leader can probably suggest equipment for club 
activities that would be most joyously received. Ses 
eral organizations have official magazines; a subscrip 
tion to one would be an excellent idea. The magazine 
tiself will probably offer you further suggestions for 
appropriate gilts 

Phe child who has a pet might enjoy a book that 
will increase his understanding of that pet—-one on 
how to train a dog, for instance, or one about thi 
litle and habits of parakeets As for actually giving a 
pet, is well to think not only of the many values and 
pleasures it can provide but of more practical matters 
too. Belore you buy any pet fora child, be sure he ts 
able to keep and care for it properly better check 
with the parents first. (Maybe someone in the family 


is allergic to cat tur or dog hairs.) 


For the Specialists Among Us 


Phe child with particular enthusiasms is seldom a 
gilt piving problem, Just find out what sort of galt 
will expand and encourage his interests. The young 
tor who enjoys Camping might Tike a compass, The 
one who plays Indian might like a box of materials 
fon making pottery clishve Sol perhaps al book about 
Piiclian lore I hie yirl who likes to help in the kitchen 
may be thrilled with a cookbook of her own. And the 

mig camera fan might be challenged by equipment 
hoor clove lopiny his own films 

Our gilt problem is just as casy if the child has a 
hobby. We may add to his collection or supply some 
ol the necessary tools and equipment Phe youngster 
who collects stamps might appreciate tweezers or an 
album: the one who collects shells will be pleased 
with a chore iidition to hits collection I he aqua 
riume-keeper will be happy with a new fish or filter 
Phe com collector might like an additional display 
caocora pamphlet or book about his hobby. (By the 

iy, do you know that government publications offer 
i tremendous array of informational material on 
CVel conceivable subyect at a very moderate cost 
Such bulletins are often most tstructive tor young 
collectors and hobbyists.) 

Lhen, too, there is a Hhipasine devoted to almost 
every kind of hobby in) existence \s vou ponder 
bout giving your hobbyist a subscription to such a 
niagazine, you may ask yourself, “Isn't that too dith 
cult reading material for a child?” Maybe so, but 
more probably not so, We are often amazed at how 
quickly a child wall learn to read what he very much 


wants to read. Remember, too, that hobby magazines 
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usually have a good many pictures and illustrations. 

If you think you might like to start a child on a 
certain hobby, be sure you supply enough equipment 
to maintain his interest. Suppose you give a little girl 
a loom. The loom itself may soon lose its appeal 
unless you also give her simple directions and mate 
rial for threading it. An empty terrarium is just that 

Cmpty but one that ts planted will kindle the 
child’s interest. On the other hand, we should avoid 
providing such complete equipment that the child 
has litthe incentive or need to expand his hobby o1 
collection. Thus one grandparent started a little girl 
on a lifelong interest in geography and travel by giv 
ing her a large Map ol the United States on which the 
two of them pinned, at the appropriate spots, the 
postolfice cancellation marks from old envelopes 
Moreover, you don't want to make too great an out 
lay of money until you're sure the child’s interest is 
real and will last. | know a doting uncle who pro 
vided a nephew with an extensive and expensive 
supply of stamps and albums, only to find that the 
stamp-collecting hobby just didn’t “take.” 

But don't be too disappoimted if a child follows 
some pursuit suggested by your gift for only a short 
while and then abandons it. Perhaps his interest will 
be rekindled later. Even if it is not, he will have 
learned some new facts and skills. ‘The ten-year-old 
to whom you give a camera may not become a skilled 
photographer, yet the experience will surely broaden 
his interests and give him new insights 

Finally, you might find a subscription to one of 
the many magazines for youngsters an ideal gift—one 
that is both informative and entertaining. This ts 
often an especially good idea if the child on your list 
lives a long way off and you do hot know Title h about 
his interests and activities. Some children’s magazines 
are designed to appeal to several ages, and they make 
a fine solution when you want to give one gift that 
several children ina family can enjoy. Your librarian 
can provide you with names and addresses of suitable 
periodicals 

Do not, however, overlook the possibility of giving 
the maturing child a subscription to some typically 
adult magazine perhaps one about nature study, me 
chanics, travel, music, or art 

Phe gilts we give a child can be tun, can be enter 
taining, and sull can contribute to his knowledge of 
the world: They can improve his skills, arouse his 
curtosity, encourage his concentration and initiative 


In short, they can be gilts good tor learning. 





Helen C. Dawe ts one of those lucky people who 
are endowed with the rare gift of being innately sen 
sitive to Children and truly at home in their world. 
Dr. Dawe holds a dual post at the University of 
Wisconsin—assoctale professor of home economics 


and dtrector of the nursery school, 
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\\ hy 
asn t He 


Talked Yet? 







To be a nonverbal child in a verbal society is, 
even at three, a sizable handicap. But it helps a 


lot to have parents who understand—and are patient. 


Jane | Beasle y 





ft IS NOL TALKING YET. When h b nication is more than the result of a child's exercising 
oes it silently. When he ho cl his vocal muscle It is dependent, first, on his own 
rently yust listens. When i! { mdividual characteristics, which vary trom those of 
When his visiting grandpa rt ki every other child. He may acquire skills rapidly on 
question he looks to his mot wy ofa ) owly, actively o1 quietly, early on late. Hem differ 
lor him from other children in the age at which he begins to 
know that he is growing very fast i talk, the way he begins, the length of the od chug 


pr 


nging constantly. He is becoming b ib ing which he uses one or two words only, the peed 
himself. He can pull on his sock with which lhe employ three- or four-word tence 
He responding for longer pe ) ) Phere are infinite variations among children and 
His balance 1 ’ ‘ ile range of differences, which are still entirely 
oams through the house and so normal, It is common for some children to say thei 
rhibor yvard. He understands the i { first words at one year and for others to venture these 
ough frequently not thre iSO 1 is late as three year Girls generally are more ad 
imple directions. He vanced than boys in this respect. An only child who 
objects toget r. 4 1) } has more adult contacts than do other children tend 
ing, pulling, and climl 1 to be uperior In vou thulary growth 
ting with all thus | In addition to reflecting his own personal scheme 
lvances im mat lirecti of development, early speech is thought to be ce 
( What can » to pendent on how the parents react to the young child 
Unda te nes Thi tenderness and ¢ ire the mother ¢g ( 
How Language Begins the baby, the fondness and interest she and the re 
ruave tarts actually ith t | t An of the family show toward anything he doe particu 
il cooing and babbli i! larly toward any peech like ounds hye tittle pyidiu 
itished and di itished sour . i! ence hi progre 
DeCvINnin Perhap nothing It} childhood provide parent 
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ith as great a thrill as the first recognizable vocaliza 
ons the child produces As these important people 


they tran 


espond to sounds the toddler make 


ite them into meanings such as “mama,” “da-da 
d “bye-bye,” he senses thei ple isure. Gradually he 
mies to repeat these sounds, not necessarily because 


understands the meaning of the words, at first, but 
because he enjoys experiencing people's good feeling 


bout him. To say this another way, the sounds the 
! makes or his silences, the baby talk or pres 


tion the parent employ, are |e important to lan 


ive development than the feeling of relaxed e1 \o 
nt ana pleasure with which the groy nups to 
the child is doing 
Phe chiald first word-sound depend ilso on the 
ol self-reliance that he gradualls Acquire | 
ond and third year Hie may be so engrossed in 


king lor a while that he takes a holiday trom talk 


Or he may be so absorbed in new kind 
( Contact ith other children that t ( 
it] tis tame and energy lor a period Children 


been known to drop recent gains im vocabulatr 


i long thip where they are Laying on tran 


(¢ mid secing new people Yet when thre i back 
iniliar surroundings they come out wit man 
itions to then previou tore olf words 
Everything a child does, feels, see md hear 
erything he Weherypol to convey through ge ure ill 
constitutes the stuff out of which language even 
come For cxample, a youngster becoming 
rested for the first time in the zipper on his coat 


delight in pulling it up and down. If he i 


ted time to delay the process of dressing for out 
in order to explore, if his early awkwardne i 
| 


potead 
! 


and af he is helped when he encounter 
culty, he will eventually get the feeling that “I 
do it mysell His **Me do ol 


vill tell you that he has arrived at thi tage. It 


Up-dor 1 Coie 


come late or unexpectedly early, but he will 
it at the time that is right for him—alter the ex 
nee has had meaning for him and he has an im 


o convey this to another human being 


inguage itell represents a gigants undertaking 
i child. It is complex. It is exacting. It) cli 
por onal Likewise Km @ interpel onal Not 
must a child understand words but he must find 
he has heard others using to tell about hi 
nnages and his outer achievements. In addition 
(manage the very precise coordination of fine 

C movemcnts to produce words accuratels 
tas his walking was awkward at the beginning 
is first attempts at language will be fragmentary 
curate, and often unintelligible. But just as in 
king he had to crawl first pull himsell up, hang 


urniture, fall down, get picked up, and try 


iit oun language he will need Lo hear words Ovel 
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Armstrong Roberts 


OH 


and over and to experiment with the rudiments of 
ound He will need help from someone vho talks 
lor him at first. He will need to start out using trag 
ments, and to feel good about whatever he says and 
however he says it. All this he must do before he can 
lowly arrive at the particular combinations of sounds 
that we recognize as language 

\s if symbolization and articulation demands were 
not severe enough, there are other hurdles in the way 
of acquiring language. Our culture places a high 
value on proficiency with words. A child’s intellectual 
ibility is often untairly judged by his talk. Olten par 
ents’ own sell-esteem is lowered if their child is not 


mecting the vectations of the world, the neighbor 


hood, or the relatives. Their worries and uncertain 


ti ibout his failure to make sounds or to talk “‘accu 
rately” are likely to affect him severely. ‘This means 
that his own comlortable growth pattern can be miter 


rupted and strained by what idults view as his short 
comings, and his talking be turther delayed by the 
pressures they place upon him 

Buddy has been playing with the hose, for in 
tance. He has got wet all over. He has felt the differ 
ence between the thin spray and the pressured stream 
He has filled and emptied his plastic cups innumer 
able times. What words does he have for the event? 
An adult may upply some, but suddy is so absorbed 
in the present sensations that only later, as he thinks 


about it, can he describe the experience, The words 


4 
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ol his language, come up many times a day. For in 
{ rn he ivs them, but tance, if a child makes a gesture meaning that hy 
may not say them If ) would like a drink of water, it mav be natural an 
l la ld iil ibout \ i / i easy tor vou to sa thirsty’ ors ch nh Wialel 
BY » big as to discourage 1 A ind then offer him a drink. His gesture indicates that 
mother insistence may make he has already established a rudimentat yim ol lan 
mal irv olf trying tor tear | | ruage Your verbal Interpretation su est retire 
{ ert Du ld Y ) ment ol this be Pinning but the hunction vou rhorm 
irit its excitement here is to understand what he wants and upy it 
I or thi WIL peo In this way he is le ining to trust vou and pect 
So far we have disct ed tl I I himsell He trust vou because ou respo d to his 
l | encounters mn le rl | + eed Hy respects his own need bye itis¢ ul ha ( 1¢ 
proce can be easily dela 1 | ' pected it. Withholding the drink may for lim to 
I here ire others that, wl ( rf mm ( ! use words soonet but it may be dangerous too It can 
olten enough to be thought abo } 1c TCAs thre child ‘ Crise ol inadequacy ronecrate 
) covel hy a chi ’ mxious feelings in him because of your di pleasure 
t attempting rba H ’ mt make him resentlul of you for your xpecta 
0 mited intellectual « vine tion lo put it another way the word 1 not the 
delay talking Phe tamil | | thing: the child is 
iit laf one ul pect i rop i I Although OPporlcunitse s lor being t COM] ihion to 
if he is reassuring, he ma i child are numerous in a typical day, it’s not always 
idvice of an otologist and aud ) » ca ip practical or easy to take advantage of them. A moth 
raise the child hearit lore { C1 day is consumed largely by housekeepi yr task 
He may suggest a psycholo ) not to mention the endless demands a young child 
0 find out about the child r Y makes on her in carrying out the necessary routine 
thre sresence ot other unk ) ol dressing, going to the toilet, eating. and potiay lhe 
\ child guidance clini i lo ' fathers time, in turn, is absorbed in making a living 
clinic, or a peech anal tie ) md most of the hours he pend with hus tamuly are 
idl im estimate of the « ( close to the child bedtime. So whale me or the 
vency can be helptul y] thes parent may be \ ith the child almost constantls 
er questions they may | oO} | the time pent together usually involves doing some 
LO} pe il h p should it ) i ull thing for the youngster rather than wit! him 
td child till. cannot k \ oung child love to ride with hi lather to the 
) h sho marked hesitatio 7 drugstore, or to sit ith his mother in the kitchen 
» | ds the service taco . hile she is mixing a cake and stir up hit n bowl 
i , thcrapist In a ull ! { I ) Ol batter Anvthing a child can take preart it thy thy 
laril l important to ti rrowth mid ¢ worl hit 
How To Help a Child Talk hanvulaYg rrowth loo bie le iit by tin thre [ol rice ol 
I{ yu al thre paren yf peopl ho cat thout him 
: ) int t kno. mal il Companion hip i it is conceived of her te) 
4 ] 4 i 
i ) ) > fim \ct Yi I i matter ob thre parent rharin lyalal 
chi ii¢ hat ou i ( ict it a time that 3 thorough! lit ) to do 
int Th i ip Oo i is he like et a time hen he can ha thew 
nen i toreho Ht ittention and interest iain mia hagp nonce oOo 
j ict } ‘ { ica il oe oti hold oe nt i ech 
e. kron In other bather ma keep bit maturda rnin 
I rt I ( Mlother ma ! rve i oltlet i | i thie 
! pontal cig tonne hour in the morning—belore he neigh 
SO sur primayt worhood children ar playing outsid i! | thre 
) { ecurl rie mab i isleep. One moth know! ( itt 
( ’ ction a be need ot her, tried to itchy for tim rie 
I t H Mgvuage ) ( ) ! her out. She is not als ilyle »CITOD lial 
b ot ¢ pPcricii ! i lomeg ma le rte hie Cll to hum pul hen 
SO rua can he 1) could do it comlortab | licl 
r i wOote ! thi do I yt requir thie pate t] inh 
l iio at iv tip omething to do or Corie )) wet ) i it) 
A! I c yning the child in pat tv j iil i ; hat 
() , mr ke elping him necessari but yu yy Th 
( \ ARI " i * 





hole interlude should be child-centered, not adult 
directed. Dicky’s father need not decide to teach the 
child to throw a ball, but if Dicky comes to him with 
the ball, Dad can play with him in ways Dicky ce 
ises. Or Mother may sit quietly by while little Pam 
builds with blocks, handing her the block ippre 
ciating the tower that is getting higher and higher 
t have to teach Pam how to make the 

better or what to say about it. Her role is just 

talk casually, remain available, enter into the 
ivity as the child indicates, follow rather than lead 
What has 


reril burst 


all this to do with language develop 
hen people a child loves enter into his 
orld, his security and self-reliance are strengthened 
cond, parents have time to observe the child and 
freedom to engage in simple conversation about what 
he is domg or feeling. For example, a boy playing in 
md, busily transferring it from one pail to another 

be imitating what he has observed going on in 

itchen. Mother may comment, “You're busy 
ooking dinner. You're getting potatoes ready. You 
re putting them on the stove.” Or “Lots of sand.” 
Fullup. Empty now.” “Dig and dig You lost your 
ovel Qn and on it goes. In this way language 


carning is associated with the child’s activities 


Phere will be other times for companionship, other 
i in which parents can be sensitive to the child 
md provide experiences that will encourage his lan 
uage growth. Take advantage of the events in his 
ile that are repeated often within a day and from 
day to day. You can use, over and over again, the 
“ne simple, appropriate phrases whenever you dress 
Hin or wash him or put him to bed, whenever he ts 
dumping out toys or picking them up or pulling his 
lavorite pull toy. “Socks on. Shirt on. All dressed 

Wash clean All clean.” “All out.” “Pull it) here 
Don't try to make the child imitate you, but be alert 
to any sounds he makes. Build on, or reinforce, his 
ittempts at language. You will be constantly adding 
new phrases, but Ais additions are more important 

Some ol the time keep using one or two plirases 
over and over rather than a bewildering variety. At 
mother time chat with him as you would with any 
Oni And don't put too much pressure on him to 
iiswel questrons “What did you do today?’ Who 
came to see your” are not harmful in themselves, but 
they may put the child on the spot and make him 
feel imadequate, For quite a while he will need the 
iswers along with the questions 


\s a child plays, he learns, too, Play is his way ol 


finding out who he is—and showing it. In play he 


converts into action what he has seen, heard, and 
felt. Lo realize this we have only to watch a young 
ter playing at being a cross daddy reading the news 
paper, a hurried mother cleaning house, or a “bad” 


boy going to bed but refusing to stay there 
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Watch your child at play, and once again, com 
ment on it in simple, descriptive phrases. Again, too, 


build on what he is already doing and give answers 


instead of questions. Better than “What are you do 


ing?” or “What is that?” is “Oh, the baby is asleep 
Sh-h-h.”” Or ‘“To bed, to bed, sleepyhead.” Or “Daddy 
is reading.” Or “Mother is cleaning.” 

Enter into the child's play. Re-use what he has said 
and add to it. Maybe his first attempt at communi 
cating will be over the toy telephone, as he carries on 
1 conversation through pantomime and babbles frag 
mentary forms of such words as “Hello” and “Good 
by.”’ Play the game out with him, going on to include 
more phrases but not expecting him to answet 

When a child expresses strong feelings you can also 
relate these to simple words that show your under 
standing of him. Fear, anger, pleasure, jealousy, aflec 
tion, wonder, and sadness develop early in a child 
and come out openly, Particularly before he acquires 
language as an outlet he needs other channels for 
expressing his feelings—destructiveness, withdrawal 
laughter, a tantrum, a hug, a whine, a cry. When the 
feelings are good you can respond with “Pretty!” 
“Funl” “Nice!” “Oh, what's that?” “I like that, big 
boy,” and so on. You can respond to his negative 
feelings, alter the stressful period is over, with “You 
were mad,” “You didn’t like that 

While periods of upheaval and tension are not 
apportune times for language learning, they are op 
portune times for a parent to convey understanding 
When Johnny is angry because he is denied a cookie 
or a chance to manipulate the television dials, enter 
into his emotional world. Accept it, and clarify how 
it looks to him. You not only give him a chance to 
retain some self-esteem while he is learning about 
limits, but you also provide him with a more accept 
able way of channeling his emotions through words 

Parents of a two-, three-, or four-year-old who is not 
talking, or who may be extremely talkative but in an 
unintelligible way, should remember that it takes 
time. A player untamiliar with the game of tennis 
cannot immediately coordinate all the eye, hand, and 
foot movements necessary for serving or returning the 
ball. Too many directions and too precise require 
ments may bring only discouragement. So provide the 
child with a variety of experiences that stimulate 
speech, but allow him treedom to rove all over in 
silence if he chooses. Let him explore and experiment 
on his own. Supply him with your interest and close 
ness when you can, Chart his experiences in your 
own words—simple ones at first—and trust to nature 


and the growth drive to aid and foster his talking 





Jane kL. Beasley has been director of clinical services 
for children in speech clinics at the universities of 
Michigan and Alabama and is now on the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. She is the 
author of the well-known book Slow To Talk. 
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[he National Child Labor Committee and many 
other groups rushed to the barricades. For years this 
committee has served as a watchdog against the ex- 
ploitation of children by any grasping commercial in 
terest. It sees in compulsory education laws a safe 

uard against such exploitation. The Committee 
retorted sharply to Dr. Mead. 

Then last winter a keynote speaker at the National 
\ssociation of Secondary-School Principals came out 
lor casing of the compulsory education laws 

What will be the reaction to the proposal of the 

ew York High School ‘Teachers Association? ‘The 
Child Labor Committee has not given its official reply, 
but industry is no longer eager to throw children 
nto the labor market. Teachers rather than industri 

is now pre lor relief from acting as sitters for 
ys and girls who are unwilling or unable to 

Actually the industrialists today don't want 
ivers—certainly not the teen-agers who won't use 
the opportunities schools offer 

So that brings us around to the question of what 

i} happen to these youngsters that the New York 
ichers propose to drop Paul Elicker, secretary of the 
Jational Association of Secondary School Principals, 

| Who will define a youth as uneducabler” A 
aod question 

Here's another: Do we need different programs for 
the youngster who might well start working earlier, 
like the program in New York through which thou 
inds of youngsters alternate in study and jobs? 

Should distributive education (also a work-school 
program), so strong in the South, be encouraged else 

here? Is it time that A.F.L.-C.LO. began to restudy 

position on the education of youth? Do federal 

iws and regulations imposing restrictions on the 
employment of youth need reexamination? 

If more teachers revolt against fruitless teaching, 
this twin issue of revising compulsory education laws 
ind developing better programs for teen-agers will 


receive the national debate it deserves. 


e /low can a teacher be expected to teach without 

terials? | ask for books for the literature class. I'd 

ke paper-backs. The superintendent says no more 

oney in the book budget. 1 ask why? Because all 

ney goes to new buildings, interest on bonds, and 

cher salaries. I'm really desperate Is this a special 
ation, or do others face the same shortage? 


M. R. 


I can tell you one thing: The New York City school 
idministration put pressure on English teachers in 
vocational high schools to improve the teaching of 
reading. “How can we do it without suitable mat 
rials?” replied the teachers. “We need books and 
other printed matter with tenth-grade content and 
iilthgrade reading level.” So the superintendent set 


ip a special materials room in one high school. Here 
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teachers can come and examine a wide variety of 
books and magazines, choosing what they need for 
their particular projects. 

But I can also report that superintendents in many 
parts of the country are slicing their book budgets to 
the bone. And when they buy, they purchase the 
cheapest. 

toth parents and teachers need to take a new, crit 
ical look at provisions for teaching materials of all 
kinds. And when they do this, they will come upon 
some unpleasant facts. They will learn that the cost of 
textbooks has risen 83 per cent since 1946. Since that 
year enrollment in grades one through eight has in 
creased 95 per cent—thus adding more than that per 
centage to textbook costs. 

With the lile of a textbook averaging four years, the 
cost of a kit of textbooks and workbooks for a fifth 
grader is estimated at $7.50. However, if the fifth 
grader is a new boy, the cost of outfitting him with 
books totals 927 70. 

These figures and others equally impressive—and 
scary—come from anew brochure, Budgeting for Text 
books, which is available on request from the Ameri 
can Textbook Publishers Institute, One Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. The survey con 
cludes that “the average pupil who attended elemen- 
tary school in the fall of 1955 had 20 per cent fewer 
books to read and study than his predecessors in 1946.” 

How many know the variety of textbook materials 
a filth-grader needs? The Institute Says his “kit” of 
materials should total eighteen. Enthusiastic book 
salesmen may pad the list a bit, but here it is: basic 
reader, basic-reader workbook, supplementary readers, 
spelling workbook, language textbook, language work 
book, penmanship workbook, history textbook, arith 
metic workbook, music songbook, art textbook, 
achievement and other tests, dictionary. How many 
of these do your children have? 

Io listen to the Institute, you might think text- 
books are the only equipment teachers necd. You 
know this isn’t so. Modern education requires maps, 
films, filmstrips, a good school library, and audio aids 
such as records, record players, and tape recorders. It 
all adds up. And if a teacher doesn’t have these 
“bricks” she can't build much of a house. 

Perhaps our textbook publishers could be asked to 
give us smaller and less heavy (and less expensive) 
books. It makes me ache to see youngsters carting 
hod-carrier loads of textbooks. What does this do to 
their backbones? Have you ever put one of the Eng 
lish readers—a nice fat one—on the scales? Or a social 
studies text? Three or four pounds! Do we think that 
the heavier a book, the better it is? Actually the pa 
per in these books is loaded with clay. So your chil- 


dren really cart around the equivalent of bricks. Is 


this necessary? Could we have enough books for all at 
less cost and less weight? | think so. 
—WitiiaM D. BouTweLL 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET, Lcucator, Philosopher, 
and Author of “The Mature Mind” 


The National Parent-Teacher is one place where expert and lay- 
man can meet and talk together. And the talk is good talk, each 
telling the other about problems common to both 

Fifty years of this sort of thing have made the magazine a 
superb guide, counselor, and comfort to us all. May there be 


many another fifty! 


FLORENCE E. ALLEN, /udee of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 


This hearty greeting for the golden jubilee anniversary of the 
National Parent-Teacher is sent by a daughter of the P.T.A. One 
of my very early memories is the enthusiasm with which my mother, 
Mrs. C. E. Allen of Salt Lake City, cooperated in the formation of 
the parent-teacher organization, then called the National Con 
gress of Mothers. | therefore look upon this fiftieth birthday as a 
highly important one 

My interest, however, is not merely pe 
organization and of its magazine. The Notional Parent-Teac 
is making an outstanding contribution t nur understanding 
very critical problems. As | looked through some recent issues 
was especially impressed by Fritz Redl's article “Who Is Delin 
quent?” with its valuable suggestions for the detection and treat 
ment of “problem behovior.” Along the same line, the study 
discussion programs directed by Ruth Strang, Bess Goodykoontz, 


ond Evelyn Millis Duvall should prove extremely useful for parents 


e |) 


who desire intelligently to plan for a lifetime of mental health for 
their children. 

The fact that you had an article last year on “India's 
Women Are Changing Village Life” pleased me too. Many blind 
spots exist in our views on the problems of the Orient-—and, in 
fact, of every other country than our own. | like having the parent 
teacher organization open the pages of its magazine so gen 
erously to others besides Americans 

Mrs. Overstreet's significant articles on “How To Love a Coun 
try” are of highest importance. For example, “Varieties of 
Vigilance,” with its stress on the particular need in our times for 
the right type of vigilance, is a remarkable statement of the 
problems that confront us in maintaining and developing our 
freedom. It should be read by every citizen in the United States 

| wish | could comment on other features of the magazine that 
have impressed me, but space forbids 

And so, as a daughter of a P.T.A. mother, | send this greeting 


for your fiftieth anniversary year. 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT, 
Former Chief, U.S. Children's Bureau 


Congratulations on your golden jubilee anniversary! It has been 
a joy to work with you through the years. The Notional Parent 
Teacher renders great service to the parents and teachers of the 
country and, through them, to the children 

To me the most important functions of the National Parent 
Teacher have been and will continue to be these: (1) to bring new 
knowledge about children and about major developments in 
education to the attention of parents and teachers; (2) to help 
interpret the problems of the parent to the teachers and vice 
versa; and (3) to encourage each parent to know more fully the 
experiences of his children in school as well as the content of the 
education they are receiving 

To the magazine and its editors | send my best wishes for the 


future 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM, 


Professor of Sociology, Vassar College 


For many years | have read the National Parent-Teacher and have 
occasionally written for it. It seems to me that no other periodical 
does so well in presenting to the average reader the best up-to 
date thinking in education. Through its nonadvertising policy it not 
only keeps itself free from speciol interests, but makes this free 
dom obvious to its readers 

Being a person too busy to go to the movies very often, | have 
found the previews in this magazine the most helpful guide! know as 
to what films are worth seeing. (Even if a film is not recommended 
for persons of my tender age, | can tell whether or not | really 
ought to see it, in spite of the editor's comments!) 

The unique role of the National Parent-Teacher is service to 
American families. Its loyalties are wholly to its readers, It is not 
propaganda for anything under the sun. May it have a great 


future growing out of its distinguished past! 
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UNITED 


4. Citizenship 
STATES 
and 


CITIZEN Self-understanding 


1956-1957 


Bonaro W. Overstreet 


the roles we perform there is perhap nome these “hardy perennials,” we need observe just one 
ce more tragically underestimate, neglect, and fact: the earnestness with which a minority of people 
than that of citizen—and none with regard vithin our own culture try to argue the majority into 
hich we more greatly need new vista taking citizenship seriously—seriously enough to cast 
Landing their vote and to take on some civic responsibility in 
might move toward such sell-understanding by the communities where they live. No minority has 
tock of one reason for our slipshod, halt ever had to argue the human majority into marriage 
irresponsible enactment of this role: that it or parenthood, or into seeking the physical means of 
ve have taken on by “civilization” rather upporting life, or into joining the organizations ol 
ly pasture Phe meentive to perform it well ociety rather than going off to live in isolation. Here 
i different order trom the incentives that tice u thi inguments” have come trom within—ltrom a pei 
our society through various other role on’s own mental, emotional, and physical make-up 
Hl cultures, from the most primitive to the most : \ recent poll conducted among college students 
developed inclivicluals are propelled by then who could vote tor president this year—most of them 
nature into certain basic role those of mate lor the first time—showed that only one in three in 
i, worker, member of the organized group. Not tended to avail themselves of this citizen privilege 
do people grow into these, but, we might say Whiat proportion ol these students, we wonder, are 
reach out toward each of them with some tnma interested enough in prospective marriage, parent 
carning aspect of themselves. And in fulfilling hood, a vocation, and social “belonging” to expend 
oles they approach sell-fulfillment; they carry on these roles an amount of energy tar in excess ol 
dommaturity various outreaching impulses that that required for casting a vote—even a fairly well 
in ruciimentary form, been part of their own informed vote The answer is “Practically all of 
Up since them carliest years them 
Ih particular patterns differ enormous! ol Phe citizen role, in plain fact, is a late comer to the 
lrom one culture to another. But had these human scene, and it has not “taken” yet with most 
roles not been performed in some workable ol the world inhabitants. We might even say that 
cr by the vast majority of human beings, in all most of those with whom it has “taken” have only a 
mid all cultures, our race simply would not have light case” of citizenship. They will stay away trom 
ved on this planet the polls on election day lor reasons tar slighter than 


lo notice how different the role of citizen is trom those that would keep them away trom work or ‘trom 
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Independence Hall 


‘ 
They tend, for examp to in from at All normal people everywhere, as have noted, 
citizen activity that seen » t iten thet belong to their society in the double sense of being 
economic statu useful within it and drawing some measure of secu 
rity from it. They are neither parasites nor outcast 
The Civic Lag Phey are members. The vast majority of them, how 
Io put the situation in capsu 1 ever, are not and never have been citizens. They have 
ervwhere and alway \ i ! “belonged” by iccepting the pattern into which they 
but only in ( count were born and by swcepting as “natural” the iutheor 
have they been ex ed to ction ity over them of leaders they have not freely chosen 
And for most of th oh ( Biologists tell us that physical evolution (to put 
function, citizen DI i lar the matter too simply) ts thre product ol countle 
primary one, Both emotiona ’ i idyustments made by various species when problem 
posed by their environments have forced them to 
change ot peri h. The story of evolution is the story 
ol what has been done on the tace of the earth by 
earth's living creatures, in response to the push of 
CIPCuUTstance 

Social evolution also takes place because of the 
role that the hum i pu h of circumstance But it is a lled evolution 
ite! t r}y thre product rf plantul insightiul human determina 
tion. In phy ical evolution, the specie uusts to the 

environment. Im social evolution, man 

ibalitise For tl Ww ( ) Vironment to sclyust to the demand 


| 


ind grudging att I lo lected spect of his own nature 


Phe role of citizen was evolved—again 
pity it thre pom in histor where need 7 pposst 


bility metin a peculiar way, where number 


peopl were profoundly discontented 


igned to them in society by arbitrary lore 


DIOlOPL y ! ! pot if} hi tory where primitive danget 





ficiently mastered to make it seem possible that the 
going social pattern could be “tinkered with” and yet 
urvive Citizenship involved a new alignment be 
tween two aspects of our nature: the need to be our 
individual selves and the need to belong. Maintain 
ing a relatively stable pattern, and accepting agreed 
upon rules by which future changes in that pattern 
ould be made, it introduced a dramatically new 
measure olf individual initiative—all that we sum up 
under the phrase “consent of the governed 

Phe odd thing about social evolution, however, is 
that when we create new situations our own outlooks 
mid habit systems become “dated”; for these were 
hhaped by the old situations. Therelore the new roles 
e take on call for new learning on our part: for 
oluntary effort; for a readiness to cope with man 
made complexities. We do not just grow into them by 
nature. Indeed, beltore they can become “second na 
ture’ to us, we must transcend and outgrow many 
mpulses and egocentricities that seem to belong to 
our “hrst nature 

But if-—as in the case of citizenship—people’s mul 
tifarious exercise ol their new role, their new tree 
dom, keeps changing the environment, and changing 
it at an ever increasing rate of speed, we never catch 
Pp with our learning 

\Il of us today, even the “Experts ie “amateur 
itiven The role has grown faster than our skill 

performing it, far faster than our self-discipline 
motional maturity, and meclusive bhagination about 

her people and the common wellare, Absorbed with 
our natural and personal interests (in marriage, pal 
nthood, work, group memberships—all these more 
omplex than they used to be) we do not know where 
ofitin the types of learning and cnergizing that citi 
cn hip prope rly calls lor. We tend to be, therelore, 
t only amateur citizens but irritable, contused, 
uilty, and angry citizens as well. Thus we not only 
misunderstand our role but neglect and abuse it 

We neglect it. We attend to it only when conven 
icntor expedient. We make haphazard or hasty prep 
“ation for the exercise of it. For the most part we 


meet as demands with whatever attitudes, inclina 


MIDNIGHT, DECEMBER 24 Ihe moment comes 


licks with a ¢ 


This is the Now 


lasting lomor 


Lick the white 


This is the moment 


So much of time 


Christmas Day has come 


tions, and vested interests we have developed in situa 
tions irrelevant to it—situations that have had to do 
with our welfare, not the common welfare; with our 
particular type of conditioning, not broad human 
conditioning and need. 


\lso we abuse it. We use the area of citizenship as 


one where we can work off the prejudices and hostili 
ties we would scarcely dare to show on the job or in 
those intimate relationships where we have warm 
emotional stakes. We use it also to get what we want 
or to preserve and consolidate our individual and 
group advantages, with small attention to the long 


range, widespread consequences of our narrow, parti 


sath ACTIONS. 


Here we come upon a paradox. Citizenship, we 
have said, is a role created by civilization rather than 
by nature. Because it is accordingly less warmly and 
intimately ours than are various other roles, we all 
too casily treat it as a thing apart—something that 
lies outside our normal, personal experience and 
hence something that we easily exempt from the 
standards we count necessary in more intimate daily 
relations. And many times we end up by being less 
civilized in this civilized role than we are in our 
natural roles—where our emotions run warm and 
deep 

History, however, has called the turn. By bringing 
to birth a monstrous competitor tor the way of lite 
that grants tree citizenship, it is lorcing us to pul a 
proper value upon what we have all too easily treated 
as a second-class interest 

\s we do thus appraise ity worth, we cannot miss 
seeing that lor some people it has become another 
“natural —warm, intimate, dramatic. They care 
about it as they care about their other life roles. The 
reason they are able to do so appears to be that they 
see a Close relationship between good citizenship, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, a good planetary 
home for man. Perhaps more and more of us will 


achieve such seeing. History will give a future report 


on that count 


Phe ter ' ol tine 


hristmas beat. Lhe darkness holds 


Merriment ititi 


Sright with a Star 


eternal, and sublime 

rich with earth's reds and golds 
children, fast asleep 

like a sugarplum! 


yonder; holly dreams are deep 


is dull, 1s spun of rain 


Of naps and baths and going to the store 


So drench these 


Christrnas-hymn daw 


Lie in this moment 


moments with a golden stain 


Now that the Happy 


Time is here once more 


n, pudding-and-turkey noon 


lie in this tick-tock tune! 


GERALDINE Ross 
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ONE DAY a young man named Tom walked into out 
othces to talk about his future. He had been sent to 
us by a businessman in the community who had be 
come interested in him. Tor told us that he had 
left school when he was sixteen years old and still 
had some high school work to complete. Now alter 
two years he was dissatished and wanted to know 
more about his ability. “I'd like to take some tests to 
find out how good my brain is,” he told us. 

Pom took several tests and was greatly surprised to 
find that he rated much above average. “Gosh,” he 
commented, “il Id known that, | wouldn't have 
dropped out ol school.” 

Another day | talked with tilty-year-old Rolf, a fac- 
tory foreman. “I made one really big mistake,” he 
told me sadly. “I didn’t go to college \s a high 
school senior with outstanding intelligence and real 


ability in music and dramatics, he had ignored the 


advice of teachers and the pleading of his parents 


that he go on to college. Although he lives a useful 
and constructive life, he is often despondent because 
he teels he has not fully used his gilts. 

Phen there was Dennis, one olf my students in 
college. Dennis was an unhappy lad who was having 
a difhcult time making the grade. In a conterence 
he confided to me that he did not want to go to col 
lege but that his parents had insisted, His scores on 
intelligence tests had made it very doubtful that he 
could do college work. He had been admitted with 
some words of caution, which his parents chose to 
ignore. 

Dennis finally dropped out of college and got a 
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job in his home town. He is now happily and success 
fully using his talents as manager of his own small 
business and also as a fine community worker 

kvery year many teen-age boys and girls drop out 
of school to seek jobs belore they have graduated. 
Every year thousands of young people who have the 
capacity to profit trom further education tail to go on 
to college. At the same time thousands of college 
freshmen are dropped because they tail to make thei 
grades. What's wrong? 

\pparently many young people are making untor 
tunate choices—shortsighted choices that may lead to 
uncmployment or dead-end jobs; unwise choices that 
fail to use their full talents; or unrealistic choices 
that lead to frustration, disappoimtment, and tailure 
Is there any youngster for whom it is a wise choice to 
drop out of school before carning a high school 
diploma? Which boys and girls should go on to col 
lege or a technical institute after graduation trom 
high school? Which ones should seek jobs? And 
which is the right job for Dick, Ellen, Linda, or Bob? 

When a youngster reaches his late teens, he taces 
a crucial decision—school or a job. That decision is ol 
profound importance. In large measure lity tuture 
happiness and his contribution to society hinge upon 
his choice. Tom and Rolf were dissatished because 
they had not gone on with their education. Dennis 
was unhappy because he did go on, The most likely 
route to happiness lor any youngster ts the chance to 
use his abilities. For some, this will mean goimg to 
college; lor others, it will mean goimug to work 


Phe jobs and careers open to young adults depend 
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Some issues may be happily resolved by the 
toss of a coin, a reach into o grab bag. It’s a long 
risk young people take when a lifework is so casually 


chosen—blindfolded and in the dark. 


good deal upon the amount and kind of education 
have had, and their personal success and happi 
depend on finding the right job or career. Get 
individuals into work that utilizes their mind 
thei talents as fully as possible j HWiportant to 

the nation, too, lor no nation can afford the luxury 


underemployed and undereducated citizen 


‘ 
can we help young people arrive at wise and 


decisions on this important question of 


lo begin with, teen-agers need abun 


lor sellexploration., They need to 


Ora job 
OpPportunitse 
find out a good deal about themselves—their capaci 


their aptitudes, their interests, 


First “Know Thyself” 


Alice, like Tom, is a youngster who lacked the sell 
owlcdge necessary tor a wise decision. On a stand 

t she ranked in the top i per cent of the 

cnior students. Yet she didn't plan to con 
her education beyond high school, didn’t even 
nm academic course. She was afraid she wasn't 
cnough low college, she said ana Wil thre r¢ 
wtual laets 


iking oa ecretarial course I hie 


r ability contradicted her feelings. Such pel 
leclings (and they can also be in the direction 

verestimating one’s ability) keep SOULE people 

mn making thre proper work school chore 

Alice cause thhustrates another HMiportant lact lest 
md vocational guidance should begin carly—in 


When counseling 


mat olf until the eleventh or twellth grade, too 


unior high school af possible 


tucdents have already committed) themselves 


‘tional course that may make admission to 
ditheult without taking extra work 
we do, both at home and at school, tor 


bovs and girls who, like Roll 


but don't want toz What can we cdo tor all 


hould vo tO 


lboms who leave school belore they have received 
uch education as they can benefit trom? It is not 


is the saying voes) for a youth to see beyond his 


o> we need to le Ip these teen-agers not only to 


themselves but to look ahead and understand 


relation between their future life and thei pore 


chooling 


There are many good ways of doing this. Parents 
school, and community can give boys and girls a 
chance to survey the world of work, find out the edu 
cational requirements for various occupations and 
professions, and learn about the opportunities each 
offers for employment and for advancement. Talks by 
industrialists, businessmen, and professional people 
at high school assemblies and career conferences are 
particularly helpful. For one thing, they will con 
vince any young person that very few jobs today do 
not require a high school diploma. And it is well to 
pont out, too, that as automation becomes a reality, 
there will be less and less demand for unskilled labor 
and a correspondingly greater demand tor graduates 
of colleges and technical institutes. These are facts 
young people should know before they decide on 
chool or a job or both. 

Rare indeed is the boy or girl who arrives at a 
decision about further education and a future careet 
without some family guidance or influence. Just as 
“Know thysell 


pet qn ( l 


is the cardinal principle for a young 
Know thy children” for his parents. 
Phey too must recognize a child's unique abilities 
and interests and, in their unselfish love, help him to 
on the course that ts best for him. College, lor 
instance, is obviously not the right course for every 
boy or girl, though some parents (Dennis’, for exam- 
ple) are convinced that it is. When a mother and 
lather let pride, unrealistic aspirations for their child, 
or their own unfulfilled ambitions blind them to his 
best interest there is bound to be heavy weather 
| 


alve ai 


Great—or Not So Great—Expectations 


\ good many other tactors affect, for better or 
worse, the school-yjob decision. One of them is tre 
quently the family’s social and economic status. ‘Lake 
Bob and Bill, who live in the same town. Both are 
fine boys. Both have the same high intellectual abil 
it ancl the ime interests. But Bill, whose tather 
happens to be a banker, will undoubtedly go to col 
lege. Bob hose father works in a lactory, probably 
wont 

Some lamailte particularly those in which the par 
ire college graduates, take it lor granted that the 
children will all go to college. Mary, an entering 
freshman, once told me, “I always assumed I would 
vo to college. Nothing else ever occurred to me. Even 
when | was a litthe girl, my mother would olten say, 
When vou go to college, we'll do this or that.’ Not 7f, 
but always vrnen 

In other families the attitude is just the reverse 
Even highly intelligent children are expected to stop 
their education when they graduate from high school 
Phat is why Bob may never have a chance to make 
full use of his gifts and abilities. No member of his 
family went 


o college, and hi parents may be quite 


unaware of the value olf higher education. So the 
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Incidentally, Rolf, who was introduced at the be 


ginning of this article, was mistaken in assuming that 


a college education was beyond his reach be 


had rejected it as a young man. Adult 


courses, formal and informal, credit and noncredit 


ive becoming increasingly available throughout the 


country. Evening high schools and college univel 
ity extension work; programs conducted b 
churches, community centers, P.T.A.'s 
ganizations; university and college tel lon Cours 
these are among the many educational resources tor 
adults. It is heartening to know that some thirty mil 
tatus ol ilt lion men and women are now making up for the lost 
it from continu opportunities of their youth by getting lurther educa 
chool. To mat tion through such means, 


bye ny vrownh ul 


Talent-Appraisal Team 


Th. \ change 


! 


omeone points out that th i So much tor the various considerations and influ 


iICye The choice I 0 Chee that may enter mito the school and job 
chool and a job decision, Now what, specifically, can parent 
Suppose a boy like Bob, wv that their child's choice is wise and sound? J 


end him to college hie Ip him evaluate his own capacities and interests 


tion anyway. How « , kven though they know him better than anyone clse 


iys there are man does, they can test their opinions by consulting with 


t barrier I he swe LO] I ) others who know him perhaps the tamils phy cian, 


work chool program Ame ( l ! lit if a clergyman, teachers, o1 youth group leaders Peach 


continuing their high vol or « idies ers and guidance counselors particularly can help 


e they hold part-time ti parents reach a realistic appraisal ol their child's 


Scholar hip ind loan ine | | ( ( ipabilities Most schools have records ol ever tu 
home-town college ) dent's achievements aptitude 5, and scores on various 
ind student i tests. Along with this information the guidance coun 


mother sclor usually has up-to-date facts about occupations 


} 


One of the unrealizec and prolessions and the education and training re 


mocrie to make available t ) on, quired by each 


of his tamil neo! ‘ DOSI 7 Conferences with the school counselor—or a teacher 


ducation as he yrokit | who knows the student well—can olten altes parents’ 


t to attain this goal kin re unrealistic hopes for their child's future, Suppose a 
eral different du ) couple have planned for ears that their oldest on 
tudent Are bye | \ if | hall become A phy lati I he school counselot how 


foundation niol ’ i i ver, tells them tacthully that young Richard just 


ganizations, tt I CO doesn't have the ability to handle the necessary aca- 


And ie ) demu work Then he quickly gocs on to suggest sev- 

1g56 me " { { other OCCUPATIONS closely related to the lhe ilth 
olution mnmendin led in which the boy will have a better chance tor 
roment annua 00,000 LiCce such occupations as laboratory helper, lab 
oratory technician, o1 optician These same conte 


Crice can also open pare nts cye to gilt thre didn't 


ilize then child po ( ed 


fo provide encouragement and opportunit 
cvel child to get all the chooling ol white 
col i capable and to choose the work for which he i 


portunitt i uitcd—this is a task in which home, school, and com 


ile going on t ( ali munity must jon their eflort Young Americans 


id teaches clo ‘ need the informed guidance and considerate help of 


iluable ; parents, teachers, and other members of the commu 
j 


mity im making a decision that i crucial not only to 


them luture happine but to their success as contrib 


uting members ol a great democracy. 
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Mrs. Brown arrives at Hanedo Airport, cutside Tokyo, and 
welcomed in typical Japanese fashion with a bountiful 
bouquet of chrysanthemums. 


At Nagasaki Mrs. Brown and her interpreter, Mrs. Fuji Ho- 
shine, a graduate of Columbia University, visit the house 
if Madame Butterfly. Their escort is M. Fukushima, secre- 
tary of the Nagasaki prefectural government 


The visitor drinks weoter ot the 
sacred Kanko shrine ot Dazoifu. 


AT MANY a P-T.A. meeting in Japan last summer the 
members found it no simple matter to hew to busi- 
ness as usual. There was a sense ol excitement, of ex- 
pectauion. The reason? A visitor trom abroad—Mrs. 
Rollin Brown, president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Wherever Mrs. Brown appeared, cordial hands 
reached out, and then the questions broke. So much 
tot ask! So much to find out! And Mrs. Brown was 
— than happy to oblige. She had come to spend a 


ménth in Japan for the purpose of sharing with col 
\ 


leagues across the Pacific her knowledge of the par 
enateacher movement. 

Hut that was not all. She had also come to listen 
and learn from her hosts. Give-and-take was the key 
note olf her trip Give-and-take too is the essence of 
the International Educational Exchange Service, a 
program of the U.S. State Department that sponsors 
the exchange of specialists between the United States 
and other countries. It was at the behest of the 
L.E.b.S. that Mrs. Brown went to Japan. The Ameri 
can Embassy at Tokyo arranged her journey and 
scheduled all her appointments. 

And a strenuous schedule it was! In an almost 
continuous series of meetings Mrs. Brown talked 
with hundreds of parent-teacher leaders and mem 


bers. Because of her broad experience and expert 
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nowledge in a variety of fields, she was called upon 


to exchange views about community allaii vith 
prelectural governors and mayors 

What subjects cropped up at the Japanese P.T.A 
meetings? Subjects that come up at almost any P.T.A 
meeting on this side of the Pacific: di cipline the 
need for moral education, homework, school finance, 
and the effects of comics, movies, and television 

Parents and teachers in Japan, Mrs. Brown reports, 
share our problems right down to school shortages 
Many new schools are going up. Even so, in some lo 
calities half-day sessions are necessar\ Like thet 
(American counterparts, Japanese P.T.A ’ in 
tensely interested in the school lunch program and 
also in the constructive use of leisure time 

What particularly impressed My Brown 
journeyed through Japan? 

‘It was especially gratifying,” she said, “to see that 
the Japanese have taken over the pattern ol home 
school relations with which we have worked for sixt' 
years, and adapted it to their community need 

Phe P.T.A. movement in Japan is big and grow 
ing. Already the roster has more than sixteen million 
names. Parents and teachers in this beautiful island 
country have discovered how much 
working together in the P.T.A., to secure 


serve the good life for their children an 
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Another memorable experience in Nagasaki was a tea at 
the home of Lester P. Wohlers, director of the American 
Cultural Center. In the picture above we see that the guests 
hove observed the custom of removing their shoes before 
entering the house. In the picture below Mrs. Brown ex 
changes personal cards with another distinguished woman 
Madame T. Nishioka, member of the Japanese Diet, presi 
dent of the Nagasaki Shimbun (‘shimbun” means “news 


paper’), and wife of the governor of Nagasaki Prefecture 


Participating in a conference at Kobe 


a 
PY 


s 
cy + 
] 





LA 
- and Mrs. Hoshino are photographed with their hosts and hostesses at Taka- 


Seated at the far left is H. H. Kendall, director of the American 
Center, and next to him is the president of the P.T.A. federation, 


, 7; rae 
J | p@ 
e a4 . Against a background as exquisite as a Japanese water color Mrs. Brown 
" , » a 


matsu 
Cultural 
Kagawa Prefecture 


ntrasting experiences at Okayama a 
troll through a lovely park on the way to 
eeting and the meeting itself, at which 


Brown lectured. 


ess conference at Okayama, with Mrs. 
no interpreting Mrs. Brown's answers to 
stions put to her by the newspapermen. 


at the national Japanese P.T.A. convention in 
Mrs. Brown is leading a discussion group. 


farewell party in Tokyo brought the trip to its close. 
ng the quests (at far right) is T. Ninomiya of the social 
stion section, Japanese Ministry of Education 
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WORTH A TRY 


“A “An 


A Sleepyhead in the House? 
way Division also cites a At the annual conference of the 
Sooner or later some inventive mind inancial lvantage: Shoulders of the American Library Association it was 
was bound to come up with a gadget bo ed roads require fewer repairs proposed that “libraries band together 
for that incorrigible procrastinator, the informally or formally, in groups called 
lia ird morning riser who turns off the Sud ‘systems.’ "' These systems, it was point 
uds and Safety 
ilarm and goes back to sleep. You can ed out, could offer expanded services 
now buy an alarm clock that alan The laundry room has a safety code to users of small community libraries 
every fifteen minutes from the time set ll its own, according to John Toomey In Miami, Florida, schools and li 
I he leeper who reaches out ‘ KC e director of a laundry owners braries have struck up their own ex 
the button at the top of the issociation, who passes along this wash change program, Teachers take then 
ch in expect only brief relief for on classes to the library, and librarians 
efforts. If he wants to silence th mit do e laundry when you're make guest appearances in classrooms 
rm for good, he'll have to go t é elin wed or below pai Don't to keep children posted on special 
uuble of pressing the lever at { msorted bundles into the machine reading attractions. A fan letter from 
of the clock, an operation it ) woke or scissors and knives 1 second-grader attests to the enthu 
a fair amount of wakefulne nd wat out for pin Mop up siasm these visits can generate I he 
Finally message, painstakingly written on lined 
UNICEF Greetings le are iundry off limits for house paper, read: “You was right. We should 
old p ind kittens particularly read more 
More colorful than ever ou'l 1 or vetting caught in 
ay when ou see the igs UNICEI rit nal ) lipping unseen Into From Uncle Sam’‘s Bookshelf 
cards on the theme “Festive Time cl dl could bring an un 
Many Land This series will give ve hedu vl ll nine of their lives If food, flowers, or fabrics are on 
peek at a Punch and Judy show i vesides endange vy yours a8 you come your mind, your thoughts are on a 
North Europe a parade in South Amer t! re ( well-traveled wave leneth I hie U.S 
) 


ia 


mcing puppet in the Orient Department ol Agriculture can vouch 
wheel near the Mediterraneat for this. Its ten most popular publica 
int in South Europe tions in order of popularity during 

Nn were contributed | row | ad ieeds a buffalo, but 55 were Family Fare (a cookbook 
In another twe ( is¢ tee want cone the U.S National Food Guide hreeun Com 
Jamini Roy portrays a " i Service reports that bination Main Dishes, Stain Removal 

in India and a maiden on hor he ( hundred of Veat for Thrifty Meals. Home Free 
I hie mbolic design i » you can get a buftalo mg Of Fruits and Vegetables, Roses for 
nited Nations—Bridve to Pe ) ok i 10 ! lor >125, a the Flome Eve Buying Guide (,reen 

contributed by Saul Steinber unger one | he ofter Because Vevctahbles for Good Eatin ind f 
Vad bring vou a s ) ‘ hou buff ) r vere ilimeost Dishes for An Veal. The booklets are 
ten of the lve wiper t f they have been lree on request to the Department ol 

be orderes vit 7 ! ) ell 4 | overnment pro \ericulture, Washington zs, D. ( 

rie po¢ ' ' tid brie { now there “are 
to UNI Greeting I l ' I tilable grazing 


A Poet Makes Four Wishes 
| Nation New York 


ited 
On the threshold of a new year, these 

Deiat Sole tar Highways On the Library Front wishes by Heinrich Heine, the German 
poct, may be worth a second thought 

\n [linots engineer i ommen Phe bri the books back. All is The New Year is at the door, | wish 
n days anyway I hiis for the stupid, a lithe understanding 
innouncement sent And for the understanding s tattle 
tf forgettul library poetry, | wish a heart for the rich, and 
on Count Virginia i little bread for the poor, But above 
Mildred G. Blattner ill, | wish that we aay blackwuard each 
to cncourage 1 is little as “po ible during the 


overdue books Vow Al 
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HUMAN GROWTH 


Alfred H. Washburn, M.D. 
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FOR TWENTY YEARS I was an active member ol the 
P.T.A. in Denver, where my three children were go- 
ing through the twelve grades of public school. Dur- 
ing those years | was often asked to talk to parent- 
teacher groups in different schools. Since my own 
occupation involves the study of individual children 

growing, developing, and adapting to their world— 
I usually chose some aspect of growth as the topic for 
such a talk. Now that the babies whom we started 
studying in our research institute twenty-five to thirty 
years ago are young adults, | welcome the opportu 
nity to talk about growth to a somewhat larger audi- 
ence of members of the parent-teacher organization. 

If one wishes to understand why a person is built 
the way he is or what makes him behave as he does, 
one must consider his probable inheritance plus his 
lile experiences to date. Even so, there are many 
unanswered questions. Why does one person have 
stomach trouble and another one not? Why do some 
people suffer from coronary heart attacks? Why do 
some get paralytic polio while others, with the same 
exposure, do not? Why are some kindly and comlort 
able with their fellow men while others are insecure 


or bitter or aggressive? 


When man has raised the same fundamental ques 


tions about his physical world, he has been willing to 
spend many years and billions of dollars to find the 
answers. When man has asked why one ear of corn 1s 
better than another or why some hogs grow bigge 
and fatter than others, he has also been willing to 
spend much time and money looking for the answers. 
Many millions of dollars have been spent investigat 
ing the whole growth span of both animals and 
plants in order to produce more and better meats, 
vegetables, or fruits more economically. Yet there has 
never been a well-financed scientific study of the 
whole litle cycle of a person! 

MM i Mystery of Growth 

As almost any parent has learned, the growth of a 
baby, a child, or an adolescent is a fascinating, often 
amazing, and sometimes bewildering phenomenon. 
Many parents and teachers have come to realize that 
the urge ol living organisms to grow, to develop, and 
to adapt to the world in their own particular way is 
a powerful and a dynamic process. Perhaps fewer pat 
ents and teachers have given careful thought to the 
nature of this dynamic process we call growth. 

The word “growth” is used in so many diflerent 
ways that I must make clear my own use of the word. 
i shall talk only about biological growth. When one 
uses the word “growth” to describe the increase in 
size of a balloon being blown up or of a rapidly 
growing city one is not using the word in its bio- 
logical sense 

Living organisms, whether in the plant or animal 
world, grow through the process of cell duplication, 
or reproduction, Each human being starts its lite 
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with the joining of two tiny germ cells. Nine months 
later, when the baby is born, it is made up of some 
26 million million cells. What makes this extraordi 
nary growth possible? It is the power of living cells 
to produce other cells in their own image. ‘They also 
have the power—dramatically apparent in the embryo 
of producing cells with special functions, cells that 
are so diflerentiated as to form skin, muscle, bone 
fat, or the very specialized organs of the bod \I] 
through life these differentiated cells go on repro 
ducing similar cells to carry on the many functions of 
the body. Each individual microscopic cell is a bee 
hive of activity in itself. Groups olf similar cells work 
together to digest food, or to manufacture hormones 
or to keep the heart beating sixty to eighty times a 
minute for an average ol sixty-five to seventy yeal 

Moreover, each cell carries—and hands on to each 
freshly produced cell—certain fundamental character 
istics Of the organism. A simple example of this is in 
the lines that form our fingerprints. These lines re 
main the same, even though the cells that form the 
skin are replaced many, many times through life 
Fhus when John Smith grows, this process of cell 
reproduction and differentiation guarantees not only 
that he is a human being but also that he is a boy 
different from any other boy 

How olten we say, “My, how John has grown!” 
without giving thought to the exquisitely synchro 
nized and complex processes that go on every minute 
to produce months or years of biological growth. In 
the same way we olten talk glibly of environment 
without giving ulequate thought to how environmen 
tal factors may aflect a pe rson's growth 

Ol course, the growth of a person does not proceed 
in a vacuum! In the first place, every one of the 
millions of cells functions and re produces in its own 
internal environment. There is plenty of evidence 
that the composition of the fluids and chemicals sur 
rounding a cell will influence the way it behaves 

In the second place, every cell in the body is de 
pendent for its very existence upon that part of the 
external environment taken into the body—lood, air 
water, and minerals. And, finally, the direct impact 
of certain environmental events will affect not only 


one part of the body but the whol« person. Thus a 
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severe burn, a broken leg, or the response to situa 
tions producing embarrassment, anger, or fear all 
produce physiological and biochemical changes in 
far distant parts of the body, involving many kinds 
of cells. 

Hence, when I talk about human growth I am re- 
lerring not simply to the over-all progress we see with 
our eyes as the baby grows from month to month but 
also to the cellular activity that underlies this prog 
ress. Moreover, | am referring to this whole process 
in a person subjected to the common environmental 
factors—heat, cold, physical injury, emotional stress, 
or exposure lo infections—encountered in our some 
what less than perfect world. It is through what John 
Dewey called “the transactions of living” that we 
develop and adapt ourselves and finally become ma 
ture human beings 

This whole process of becoming a mature organism 
is what I mean by growth. I do not belittle the part 
played by inheritance. It is true that any person at 
any age is what he is and behaves as he does as a re 
sult of (1) his inherited characteristics and (2) the 
way these have developed trom conception on through 
infancy and childhood as he has responded to his 
own particular environment. Obviously that environ 
ment will tend to thwart the development of some 
potential characteristics and to allow or encourage 
the developm«e nt of others. 

Erik Erikson in the introduction to his thought 
provoking book, Childhood and Society, remarks 
that “one may scan work alter work on history, soci 
ety, and morality and find little reference to the tact 
that all people start as children and that all peoples 
begin in their nurseries.” Although Erikson had ret- 
erence specifically to psychological, social, and cul- 
tural factors in the development of each individual's 
personality, yet his statement of fact is equally 
worthy of thought in considering a person's physical 
growth, physiological development, and resistance to 
disease—that is, his healthiness. This is not a new 
thought, but it needs restatement and new emphasis 
in this critical era when our knowledge of things 
seems to have tar outdistanced our knowledge of 


human beings. 


The biologist Frank Lillie once reminded us that 
any biological organism is its own entire life history, 
from the original germ cells through growth and de 
velopment to maturity and ultimate death, An indi 
vidual human organism—a person—is no exception to 
this biological principle. The proper study of how 
man develops is the study of a man developing. And 
this is the study of the whole process of growth 

Since the close of World War | there have been a 
number of efforts to establish long-time studies of 
growing children over a span of years. These studies 


have been labeled “longitudinal” to distinguish them 
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om so-called “cross-sectional” studies in which so 
any children of a given age or status have been 
ieasured or tested in relation to some particular 
characteristic. In making a plea for greater interest in, 
d support for, truly long-time studies of individ 
il life cycles, I do not intend to urge any lessening 
ipport for cross-sectional and cross-cultural Ly pe 5 
ol investigation. Each type of research complements 
the other. Nevertheless | am convinced that there is 
iugent need for starting, and giving adequate sup 
rt to, many more. life-cycle studies of individual 
uman beings of many races and cultures, ce velop 
ing under many environmental condition 
I wish | could hand on to all parents and teachers 
CX PCTLENces ol the past twenty five year as a 
nember of the research staff of the Child Researcl 
Council of Denver. Since I can’t, let me briefly cde 
cribe our institute to show what | mean by a longi 
idinal study of individuals 
Phe institute started in a small way in the twenties 
i child research program concerned largely with 
ases Of children. By 1996 it had developed 
a systematically organized study of individual 
children, each one followed at regular intervals from 
birth onward. By 1946 it had become an institute for 
the study of the whole life cycle of individual human 
beings, serving also as the department for the study 
of human growth of the University of Colorado 
Poday 185 persons are being studied—about 8o per 
cent of all persons enrolled since 1990. Fighteen of 
these are second generation babies; that ts, one pat 
ent or the other has been followed since birth by the 
Child Research Council. Since our institute has 
rrown Slowly, taking in only a few new babies every 
ear, our subjects are distributed quite evenly through 
the age levels from zero to twenty-five years. For the 
past ten to twelve years new subjects have been en 
rolled prenatally when the mother was in the first 
three months of her pregnancy. This implies our in 
creasing interest in the family and the whole envi 
ronmental setting, all the way from food habits to 
parent personality characteristics 
Direct observations and many sorts of measure 
richil start the day the baby is born. From then on, 
through infaney, childhood, and adolescence, we at 
tompt to use the wisdom and skills of many sciences 
» learn what sort of person that child is becoming 
Phrough regularly repeated measurements and tests 
ec search for the factors which seem most significant 
in the development of the various characteristics that 
cmerge. We observe the various structures of the 
body and the various functions that may reveal each 
persons patterns ol growth anc salient characteristics 
UCCOSSIVE SLAZCS ol development 
\ll this not only involves measurements ol physi 
cal growth and psychological characteristics but takes 
us into the fields of biochemistry and physiology. kor 


unple, we investigate the level of gamma globulin 
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in the blood in relation to resistance to infections; 
the responses of the various red and white blood 
cells; the functioning of the heart and circulation; 
the basal metabolic rate and the metabolism of fat; 
the coordination of eye and muscle; the pattern of 
growth of the bones of arms and legs, head, and 
teeth; what food the child eats and how he utilizes 
it. At the same time we are studying the emotional 
interplay between child and parent, beginning with 
earliest infancy. We are repeatedly evaluating the 
child’s personality traits during infancy, preschool, 
and school years. And of course we continue to ob 
serve the over-all growth, behavior, and health of 


each person as a unique human being. 


Big Task—Thin Purse 


lo carry out such life-cycle studies on a succession 
of individuals is a long and arduous task. No one 
investigator could possibly live long enough to ac- 
complish it. As a group of twenty-eight physicians, 
medical scientists, statisticians, and assistants, work 
ing for more than twenty-five years, we have hardly 
more than exposed the vastness of our ignorance. 

We have, however, I believe, learned a good deal 
about how to increase our knowledge of people. 
Since we are all investigating different aspects of the 
same human beings we have a maximum stimulation 
for the exchange of ideas among research workers in 
different fields of study. This leads to a very sound 
form of teamwork for basic research—cooperative ef 
fort based on a common interest rather than on 
administrative regimentation, And that common in- 
terest lies in the opportunity to learn more about 
how and why a child is becoming the adult he is to be 


physically, physiologically, psychologically, socially. 


It is true that this is a long and expensive task. 


But, after all, man has lavished intelligence, energy, 
enthusiasm, time, and vast sums of money on a better 
understanding of the world about him. Isn't the time 
now ripe to center the same sort of major effort on 
a better understanding of human beings? Intelligent 
efforts are being made by physicians and scientists, 
both here and abroad, to further such studies, but 
as far as | know none are adequately supported. The 
price of one B-52 bomber would serve to endow 
quite adequately a life-cycle institute such as I have 
described. It would be a splendid thing if members 
ol the P-T.A. could use their influence to stimulate 
greater interest in, and more adequate support for, 


such studies in reliable research centers. 





Since 1930 Alfred H. Washburn, M.D., one of 
America’s most noted pediatrr rans, has been director 
of the Child Research Council, whose work he de- 
scribes. He is also chief of the Department for the 
Study of Human Growth at the University of Colo- 
rado and research professor of pediatrics in the uni- 
versity'’s Medical School. 
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Books 


for Christmas Giving 


Sy 


and All-year Reading * 


Paul Witty 


Pre Education, Northwestern University 





Miriam KE. Peterson 


Direct Divi of Libraries, Chicago Board of Education 


Dreams, books, are ear cause of that childhood gift I believe that books have 


and books, we know taken on a very special meaning for me. As I pored 
a substantial world th | d over Tom Sawyer, | experienced an exhilarating 
ind these, with tend feeling similar to what H. L. Mencken felt when he 

ood discovered Huckleberry Finn. This, he said, was 


meand oui Happ ( 


“probably the most stupendous event in my whole 
WILLIA ORDSW life... . If 1 undertook to tell you the effect it had 

upon me, my talk would sound frantic, and even 

iT Is many years now since that ist delirious. ... 1 had not gone farther than that first 
incomparable chapter betore I realized, child though 


nine years old at the time and ( dl njo I was, that I had entered a domain of new and 
1¢ iding Hucl le berry inn which 


became associated with book 


gorgeous wonders, ... 1 simply couldn't put the book 
owned Hopetully I told my parent h ted down.” 
Tom Sawyer as a present, though | Yes, our happiness does grow around books and 


about receiving it with them. And a book takes on an unusual quality 


Karly Christmas morning I hurrie when it comes to us as a gilt—especially on Christmas 
ed my fingers eagerly against each pre " ( Day 
hard surface might reveal the preci 


Perhaps you parents who read this article will 
vaited. When my parents mined me ( nt want to offer your children a similar satislaction by 


noticed that I was disappointed giving them books this Christmas. Because of the im 


le my feelings, and in the ple nt hours tl portance of the gilt, a book should be carefully 


lollowed I forgot my disappoint chosen. You will be guided, naturally, by your un 


Later in the day, as we wei derstanding of your child and his interests. ‘The task 


room alter a heavy Christm Lanarie the doo will not be too difficult, since we are fortunate in this 


range. A messenger bo year's bountilul crop of fascinating books for chil 


as well as a message. This wa vleed at ( dren. There is a book for almost every mood, every 


sion, tor those days a Wester interest, and every occasion 


was rarely received at our h In making the list that follows Miss Peterson and 


ominous, connected usually w 1 the } t! I selected a few books that we like among them, 


ol a relative. But not in thi some of high adventure, several of travel, and other 


brought a joyful greeting, and t of a humorous type. All were published in 1955 and 


the book | longed for 1956. Of course such a short list includes only a tew 


I was overjoyed. To t lay thi risty of the many fine books that will make children happy 


ry pecial way : that gilt nad | this Christmas ’. W 
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of the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers 
1956-57 


AS ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 1956 BY THE NATIONAL 
BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Object: "'To secure adequate laws for the care and 
protection of children and youth.’’ 


“NATIONAL BYLAWS, ARTICLE & 





tion in its broadest sense; and 1) federal research agencies in 
education, healt juvenile protection and homemat I hve 
Congress is vitall nterested in te lation desiuned note 
world understanding and peace mong natio 

i’ / ¢ 
All federal child wellare legislation should include 
provisions that will insure minimum federal ind 


maximum local control 


Federal grants-in-aid to states and territors hould 


be made through the tederal agencs md admins 


tered by state, territorial, and local agencs most 


directly concerned 


ith the ubjyect invol ee 


a. The lree publi chool s§' tem hould bye Hidaill 
tained and strengthened. When federal tunds are in 


volved such monte hould be channeled through the 


United States Office of LKducation to state, territorial 


ind loca lepartment ol cducation and shoul 


ministered with minimum tederal ind so maximum 


local control 


b The United States Othce of Education ould be 
( tabli hed i All independent Aayvcti ol yoverimentt 





under the general direction of a federal board of edu 
cation. This board should be composed of laymen 


ippointed to long, overlapping terms and should 
ive authority to appoint, and be advisory to, the 


United State 


} 
»; Commissioner of Education 


4. Federal Aid for Education 


a. All funds appropriated by the federal government 


Ww the support of education within the states and 


erritories should) go to publicly controlled, tax 


Upporte d schools only 


b. bederal funds should be appropriated for the pur 


pose of equalizing educational opportunity among 
he several states and territories, with provisions 


cnosuring 


distribution according to need, such need to be 
letermined on the basis of facts that shall serve as a 


basis lor an apportionment formula; 
minimum tederaland maximum local control; and 
encouragement to the states and territories to 
it forth them best efforts to equalize educational 
portunities within their own boundaries 
ce. bkederal funds appropriated for education should 
be avathable tor school Itbraries and ton special pro 


ims for the education of handicapped children 
Federal furnels appropriated for education should 
through the U.S. Othice of Educa 


ion, adequate programs of school health, health edu 


tlic 


used to provide, 


mid physical fitness for children and youth 


hould 


used for such programs of adult education as affect 


bederal tunds appropriated lor education 


vellare of children and youth 


All federal funds for vocational education should 
channeled through the US. Othee of kducation to 
tate, territorial, and local departments of education 
Oo that vocational and general education may be 
flectively integrated through state and local control 
g bec ral funiecls should bye appropriated lo vive rid 

the construction of publi school buildings, after 
surveys have been mace These funds 


proved 
reall bye 
channeled trom the U.S. Othe ol 


rough state and territorial departments ol ecdhuca 


bilucation 


my to the local units of administration 


made avatlhible to the states anc territories on 


basis ol an objective lormula that would take ito 
ount both the need tor school lacilities ancl the 
ive abilitv of the states and territories to meet 


cl ! need 


tHlocated so as to encourage states and territories 

t forth principles tor equalizing the distribution 
tate and federal funds, giving special considera 
moto school administrative units with relatively 
financial resources and to areas especially -at 
lL by rapid and substantial increase ino school 
population 


leral funds should be used to provide educa 


tional opportunities for the children of government 
employees on federally owned property. 

i. The education of Indian children should be ad 
ministered through state departments of education, 
with adequate federal appropriations given to fur 


nish educational opportunities equal to those of othe 
American children. 


5. Child Labor 

Federal legislation should give necessary protection to 
child workers, with special emphasis on the establish 
ment of (a) a basic minimum age of sixteen for em- 
ployment; (b) a higher minimum age for employ 
ment in hazardous occupations; and (c) a minimum 


wage provision for minors 


6. Child Life Research 
\dequate appropriations should be provided for con 


tinuing Cooperative programs of child life research. 


7. Critical Materials for School Building Construction 
We support measures that will give a top priority for 
materials, equipment, and supplies lor school build 


ings alter major military needs of the United States 
have been met 


8. Disposal of Surplus Materials and Supplies 

Educational, medical, and recreational materials and 
supplies purchased but no longer used by the armed 
forces should be released to the proper public agen- 
cies—local, state, and national—for use in develop 
ing programs of education, health, and recreation 


throughout the United States 


9. Health 

Kqualized public health services and public health 
education opportunities should be provided for all 
children and youth 


Federal appropriations for maternal and child health 


services and services fon crippled children should be 


CONLINUE a 


10. International Relations 

Phe National Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers sup 
ports the United Nations, believing it to be the best 
iailable instrument for world peace 

We believe that we must work diligently for interna 
tional cooperation by use of United Nations channels 
in order to achieve economic, social, physical, and 
piritual wellare for all children and youth. Our 
immediate 


concern is a continued and expanded 


program for the United Nations Children’s Fund 


UNICEI 

We support in principle the work ol, the specialized 
wencies such as the United Nations Educational, Sci 
entific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAQ), and the 
World Health Organization (WHQ). 


11. Library Service 


Public library service should be extended to all peo 
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pi in equitable basis with 


needs in rural areas. Federal funds 


service should be channeled thro Wie support adequat appropriations for the follow 


1 terri ' re) 
of Education to state and territorial | gel ing departments, offices, and agencies 


for use in promoting librat rvice accord to th (The current needs of programs are considered in 
pattern best suited to stat ul t ! ed determining adequacy ol appropriations 
Legislation providing federal fund | { a. Othice of Education, U.S Department of Health, 
nal, should ensure minimum f{ ral and 3 Education, and Wellare 
local control, and should provid le mat b. Children’s Bureau S. Department olf Health 
ing grants on an equ ilization ba Education, and Welfare 
c. Food and Drug Aciministy S 
ol Health, Education, and 
Public Health Service 
hilucation, and Wellare 
e. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco 
nomics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
f. Federal Extension Service US. Department ol 
Nericulture 
g. School Lunch Program S. Department ol Agri 
culture 
h. Bureau of Labor Standards and Wage and How 
Division, ULS Departing nt of Labor 


lhe ctlhective Olution. of problem ‘ 
icute shortage of classrooms tor the nation’s children 
requires action at all levels of government: local, ter 


ritorial, state, and national. The need tor classroom 
tire) grows more acute, even as states and communiti Ale 


thurt 
“ putting forth their best efforts to finance programs ol 


—- chool construction. The Eighty filth Congress will be 
laced with a multiplicity of these school construction 
problems We shall redouble our eflorts to secure 

We support the basic principl , ‘i legislation that will provide for aid trom the tederal 

education, recreation, and health ax fi ; government to states and territories, so that local 

and youth in rural areas communities can expand their school building con 
struction. Such legislation should be on an emergene 
basis and terminal in COpe, 


\dequat funds should be pre 


| 
: Legislation to provide assistance to, and cooperation 
community services in the 


with, states and territorse mn strengthening and im 


local programs for the diminution 


\ ( TH YN iT . \ ' control, and treatment ol puvensle delinquens is ©X 
j 4 
d A j he | S pected in the kighty filth Coneres Such legislation 


Is ¢ x pected to imcluce provision lol vrant 





proving tate and 


including grants lor tramuiung personne] and 
tHE FOLLO 
lor pecial projects. 
Pporicn represent ¢ 


pertinent legs bation 


highty-fitth Congre i ! ) Mal The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEI 


} 1,1 ‘ 
houl tucly 1 merits our constant cor We shall work diligent 


uurmen wall to secure adequate pation UNICEHI We 
believe that the 1 Mribution should be main 
V7 

tained as the minimum nece il top TPNStiTe i contin 
ued and ¢ x panded program tor children eves here 
' 

legislation that 
labor provision 


We Oppose legislation that would eliminate 





ites for the mailing of library books and the spe 
cial second-class mailing rates now available to non 
profit organizations such as the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers 





CONTINUING CONCERNS 
other ears the action items have included ipport ot 
10) 6“bolish) block booking and blind elling of 
picture films upport of the general trend | ard 
labeling of product upport of legislation 


FUNCTIONS OF FEDERAL ¢ 


The U.S. Office-of Education 


conducts educational research, collects statistics, 
lakes surveys, provides advisory services, and col 
ects and disseminates information on education in 
tates and territories, so as to make possible intel 
ert COMpar on and wise decisions on programs 
ind operations. Lhe Office administers federal funds 
tilable to the states and territories for land-grant 


lleves, vocational education and rehabilitation, li 


brary services, and schools in areas affected by tederal 


otivilie 


The Children’s Bureau 


two assigned functions: (1) to investigate and 
report on the wellare of children and (2) to admin 
ter the federal grants to the states and territories 
ol child wellare services, Crippled children » SCEVICES 
mid maternal and child health services. “Vhe Chil 
lron’s Bureau, which is concerned with the children 
of all the people, has never ceased to recognize that 
i¢ child is a part of a family and that each tamily 


or could be part of a Community 


[/ ( hood and Dru 


Administration 


protects the consumer (the family) by preventing the 
misbranding or adulteration of foods, drugs, devices 
md cosmetics in interstate and loreign commerce 
Phis agency is responsible tor the policing of dome 


Harcouis 


US. Public Health Service 


responsible for a variety of activities, all of which 
ive a direct bearing on the family and its welfare 
© imchucde port of entry examination suUpervi 
of medical services in federal penal institutions 
pperation of federal hospitals, such as marin hos 
in the larges ports, the drug addict hospitals 

hort Worth and Lexington, and the National 
eprosariumy, research and personnel Wraming in thy 
mental health and chronic and communi 
control; and the administration ol 

sinaid to states and territories for such pur 

as hospital construction and control of commu 


icable diseases 


34 


ng il ippropriation ’ thre extension divisions of 
tate wuniversitie ind) land-vrat colleges; support of spe 
cial services required for the education ot physic ally handi 
capped children; support of ratification of the child labor 
mmendment upport of legislation to prohibit radio or 
television broadcasting of advertisements of alcoholic bev 
erave and Opposition to legalizing of a national lottery 
Although technically the child labor amendment is_ still 
before the states for action, most of the results that would 

e heen achieved by it ratification have been accom 

hed b other le 4 | lative means No action on these 

ts 1 sritic pated at this time 





JFEICES AND AGENCIES 


The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 


/ CONMOM|LITCS 


conducts research that is of primary importance to 
families—tor instance, research on problems related to 


food, clothing, shelter, and homemaking. The Bureau 


aids farmers by discovering and developing new uses 


lor farm products and helps manufacturers by sup- 
plying new data useful in improving their products 


and output, 


The Federal Extension Ser ice 


is the agency that, in cooperation with the land-grant 
college brings the results ol continuing research to 
the rural community, employing home demonstra 
tion agents and other workers who deal directly with 


individuals and voluntary organizations. 


The School Lunch Program 


emphasizes the importance of a well-balanced lunch 
as part of a school program. Appropriation of funds 
for the School Lunch Program (Public Law 9q6) ts 
part of the must legislation of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. This program reaches the 


child both in the tamily and in the community. 


The Bureau of Labor Standards and the Wave and 
How D On 


are both concerned with the development ol sound 
labor standards. Phe Bureau's activities include the 
formulation of standards for youth employment and 
promotion of their adoption. This agency also con 
ducts child labor and youth employment research 
Phe Wage and Hour Division is charged with en 
forcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
includes regulations governing child labor in indus 
tries Operating or producing lor shipment in inter 


Late CODIMCTC 





@ Bach of these federal offices and agencies reaches 
into the community—and thus into the tamily—as 
research and information involved are disseminated 
In this manner there is a definite correlation be 
tween the work of the legislation committee and that 
of implementing the Administration Theme, “The 
Family and the Community: Each Shapes the Other 
Phe P. tA. Serves Both. 
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HORIZONS 


OF MENTAL HEALTH 


3 PRESCHOOL COURSE child has not had enough OPPOTCUnity 


over and over a tinh 


rents, di ippomted because 


thre expectations of other people, put pressure 
* Adults who correct the child's first ittemprt 
his experiences discourage him from trying a 
* Parents urge a child to tell them about hi 
it time when this task is still too difheoulte ft 
Ihe child does not seem to hear well 
The child has not learned to talk by four 5 ol age 


child ] f ' nal ippears retarded in mental ce velopment 


the 


irning to talk 1Vv SO ol 7. Ol all the things a parent can do to help a child 


ittention so tu Ik, which are most importants Whiy 


Why is it helptul for pare ! * Teaching him how to pronounce certain ! 


word 
ith the child * Being “sensitive to diam rather than to what he 
lat { Tritisc ic ’ 
runnin : : , ‘ Showing genuine affection for him in every wa 
build iiti 
ing him freedom to ce clop hi speech spontaneoush 


top to own best was 


ondertul thing—really a miracle ) t I ‘ Mecting his need (a drink, for ex maple sal at the 


y ] hy hy | , 
es does tne ime tine pronouncing correctly the words that are re 


our own ob ) tA , ited to the act 
personal charact ! * Joiming the child in whatever he is doing henever po 


! ie to ! 
cCr Wen , : : ible entering into his activities rather than planning ae 


tivities for him 


Reserving some time that i just for the child, time in 
hich to share his world 
* Associating language activities with the daily events in 
the child’s life and using familiar pliora related to these 
ovel and o eT a Hitt 


pend Giving him answ to questions rather than) puttin 


iperior pressure on him wer them 


omethut ( Bein patient itl i child who 1 le iy learn tw 
by thy talk, remembering that it take Linnie 


cl ildren 

apd a pa Program Suggestions 
fondne \ppoint a plannin miimattiee to 

mis trom the roup bout the kind 


nbers desire. Here a 1 po ptonlatue 
eries Ol short skit | iin 
elping a child to talk tl 
lt would be even more interestin 
md the better 4 of handlin 
ipole the followin kit show haw 
ed to encourage development 
A child putin " hi belore 
bed 


a aaa Wrong way. Mother Pell me what 
aaa ‘ Child does not re pond Well mnpatient 
; ; F after me I'm putting away my t 
iting EX] ! not re pond Mother becomes more Wiipatient 


Now tell me vl you dom 


Mother . ‘ | 


Mother 





toys \s they work tovether hie i Mother 
toy in. You put a toy in. Mother puts a toy in. You 
put a toy in.” She continues until all the toys are put 
iy and then says, “All in: all toys in 
imilarly dramatize each of the other ways suggested in 
« article. Follow each dramatization with a discussion 
Having certain members take the part of the small child 
Hoadd fun to the meeting 
Give the group a few minutes to think over how thes 
cmselves have coped with some of the difhculties en 
untered by busy parents in helping children to talk 
whoas finding time for real companionship with them 
Phen ask each member who has overcome one of these 
lifficulties successfully to act out the solution impromptu 
th the help of some of the other members 
Invite a preschool or nursery school teacher to tell or 
nonstrate how she aids young children’s language de 
clopment and what cooperation she would like to have 


' parents 


Dorothy New Ways in Discipline New York 
Hill, sqag 
Jassve I Slow To Talk. New Yor Deachers Colleve 


of Publications, Columbia University, 1956 
Jumes I Jr. Understanding Your Child. * York 
Hall, sq, 


hiild from One to Si US. Children Bureau, Wash 
rn, DA oy Com 
ithe National Parent Teacher 
Spencer I M.D) Pathing $s a Social Thing.” 
ember iso paue ; 4 
aithy, Dorothea When Children Begin To Walk and 
October tO47, pane ,o 


Ruth Preschool Prelude to School Succe April 


¢ yp at 


Coodykoont 


Good tor Learning” (page 4) 


What has been your experience in giving 
roup gilt (one thing for several children, such as a 
titi 
lhe same thing to several children (such as scarves in 
wted colors 
\ pet 
bickets toa play rinovie, or a basketball game 
\rticles of clothing 
omething to make (such as material for a doll dre 
re the vilts gratefully received? Were they used? Did 
cnse that they had values for learning 
With Helen Dawes thlustrations tn mind. how would 
i define or characterize gilts that are rood for learn 
Name some that are met 
1 lve iutheor develops the adea ol « pe ( i vill 
Pportunitre to ve place and to see and hear ind even 
eat) new things. Are there some children mcl achale 
who maght not think of these experrences as real galt 
tise they thank ol pill AS Seottne thin to keep alway 


1 In your community what ¢ Xperience » could be offered 
children as Christmas gifts 
\fiss Dawe isks whiy children shouldn't have thew 
plentiful store of school supplies What suppli 


you provide for a dollar? For another dollar 


6. In your opinion is it ever wise to give a fragile, im 


practical gift to a child? Do you base your answer on the 


question of values for learning? 


7. Miss Black wants to send a gift to a young niece whom 
she does not know. What are some of the things she 
should consider in making the selection? (The child's age? 
Where she lives—city or country? Other children in the 


family?) 


8. A type of gift that the author considers important 
for learning is one that helps a child develop new inter 
ests. Are there any good reasons for giving a child some 
thing quite outside his usual interests—for example, a bag 
of foreign stamps, even though he doesn't collect: stamps 


or a set of oil paints, though he hasn't painted? 


y. In what ways has our increasing knowledge of how 
children grow and develop given us keener insight into 
the kinds of gifts that interest a particular child and at the 
same time satisfy his need to learn? 

10. What is one of the most successful gifts you ever 


gave a child? Can you analyze the reasons for its success? 


This month's topic encourages an action program. One 
of the following suggestions might be appropriate: 
* Have a committee survey the department stores in your 
community, especially these departments: toys, children’s 
books and magazines, do-it-yourself or crafts, music and 
records, and other specialties, At the meeting each member 
of the committee can re port on one type of merchandise, 
pointing out its quality of workmanship, educational fea 
tures, lasting values, and the age of child it appeals to 
* Have a gilt show at school, letting the children help by 
bringing their own favorites. Ask the children informally 
to explain what they like about each group of articles 
* Concentrate on just one kind of gilt good for learning 
uch as children’s how-to-do-it books, children’s magazines 
craft supplies, or records of children’s songs from other 
countries. Arrange to have a spe aker show a selection of 
such items and discuss the value of each one. 
* Gifts for adults should have learning values too—pro 
viding opportunities to acquire new skills, hear new rec 
ords, work or play with new friends. As a brief and final 
feature of the program take a poll of your group to find 
out what gifts they would like for Christmas—gifts good 
for their postgraduate learning. You might uncover some 


SUTpri ( pack ives! 


bool 
Adam le fhout Books and Children. New York 
Holt, 1959 
Cheimer, Norman. Ho lo Build Children’s Toys and fur 
nilure. New York McGiaw- Hill 1O4 
Kepler, Hazel. Tlie Child and His Play. New York: Funk and 
Wavnall ig 52 


Pamphilets 
bFiom the Association for Childhood Education International 
Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. ¢ 


cel 


cents 


West Grand Avenue 


rom Science Research Associate 7 
ago to, Illinois. 50 cents each 
Kuder, G. Frederic ind Paulson, Blanche B Exploring 
Children Inleve 
Grossman, Jean Schick ind LeShan, Eda. How Children 
bor kun and Learnin 
from 6 to 42. US, Children’s Bureau. U.S. Gov 


yrinting Othce, Washington 25, D. C. 20 cent 
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Pe 
Matter t 


Wal 
oo 


Paul, and 


] 


chool 
Ligeti, court ot 
will quit 

chool. Do you 
In qpulrs ca 


it¢ iat PC an 


r tha Continue 


can take ther 
included in your 
question “ 


ton Agricultural 


The youngster who 
i job that w 
ing himself 
ol population 


income tor men 


Ju t wl the dan 
person into vork 
Ment or imtere Hao ( 

their own unre 
n which father 


cents as the real person 


th school coun 
pe tk to oul 


ivallable in your s 


Ask the counselor to 


to measure a tudent 
how how the test resul 
ap out his educational and 
not covered in the prepa 
’ 


lor to speak informally a 
their adolescent children f 
ind in the educational pre 


Promote a Careers Das 


ind a 


parents, With the cooperation of the school administra 
tion, invite members of various professions and occupa 
tions to meet informally with those students who are con 
sidering going into each of these lines of work Lhe 
roup sessions may explore the training and education 
needed tor a particular job, its rewards and satisfactions 
is well as its problems and hazards. A symposium of seven 
ol he of the most representative consultants, each 
speaking five minutes on his or her work, might start the 
Or if a program of this magnitude is not possible, the 

TEE pOoStulin tlone il ht bye fé isible lor you tucly Kroup 


and invited students 


- Report on the study of high chool dropout im tl 
state of Washington listed under “Reference ind on ans 
unilar studies made in your area. Discuss ese findin 


and what they imply for parents, for t el ind for 


, 
I 
youny people 

* If your high school is near a large militar 

ment, invite a personnel ofhcer to discuss with 

perhaps with vour hieh school bovs. what po ripadatue 
ervices offer them for continuing their education, gettin 


ocational help ind traiming for a lilework 


* High school girls can profit by some sober thinkin 
ibhout their education in the light of a woman's future 
marriage, homemaking, and employment. A panel discu 
ion by women re presenting the various roles of 

hood today could be arranged, with high school 


invited guests 


* Assign each of the pamphlets listed under “Reference 
for reading and review. Discuss the major points of inter 
est, and make the pamphilet freely available to those who 


want to read further 


sooks 
terdie, Ralph I mad othe {fier Hi 
Minne ipolis: University of Minnesota Pre 
Reilly, William J. Career Plan for High 
Ne York: Harper, 1954 
Pamphlet 
From the Children Bureau, US Department of Healtl 
baducation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D4 
The Adolescent in Your Family, page 
From Science Researct Associate 
Chicago 10, Tine yo cents eact 
Goodykoonts, Te Hiclpine ¢ 
Humphrey J. Anthon He 
Kitch, Donald I 
Schloerb, Lester 
laylor, Florence 
Warner, W rye i Ha 
Go to Colle 
brom F gricultural bxperiment 
College ton, Pullinan, Wa 
request 
Hligh Sch 


ma 


page 


Willian 





MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


Are Ye 


nt for nature and science 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
lous bL. Book ; 
/ 2 s—12 


Excellent Excellent Excellent 


JUNIOR MATINEE the Seventh Cavalry Columbia. Direction, Joseph Lewi An un 


Pechnicolor draws on a legend about General 





i ‘ tern i 

: i 1. When Cavalry Captain Randolph Scott is accused of 
A Cowboy Needs a Horse ibsented himself during the battle of the 
hiicl ) l ! t | cro t , vt e undertakes the hazardous task of fetching 
Much of the first half of the film is de 
episode ibout the captain's supposed cow 
ce quicken when he and a group of olun 
yattleg 1 Unevenly directed. Leading 

SCOLT ) i 
Good 2 S-12 
Commendable for lack Second half is good 


of violence 


Wee Geordie Gecorve K. Arthur. Direction, Frank Launder. In 


han ttish tale a small boy takes correspondence 


FAMILY 


‘ 
Around the World in Eighty Days Michael odd Prodwue ! CSO fror ! ional strong man and ends upa ©) mpc 
\indersom. 21 telaprtatee het i ‘ ! 7 ! thrower tackgrounds of heather-clad val 
color. Bit characters, including the 


villas pictorial ettee Th ! ‘ a | wvely in 
rhyt 


Phileas bo Davie . it ! al ta the mu and the doctor, are deli 
hal ipers a tello rember ft i en mnie, Wee sweetheart, is “braw” in 
1 thre ork \e deed ‘ ) el Bill Alastair Sim, Norah Gorse 


thevtitie 
Cantintta he 
Robert Ne ton sad Very enjoyable Very enjoyable Very enjoyable 
wl Chinese punt 
to “trtisinl 
the entire tamal 
ton, Shirley Macl 
! , 
Delightful Long, but fu 
Friendly Persuasion \itist Direction Wi Wyle 
Ohuaker tamal hia | 
moths warohe 
bhliere 4 i 
vmarent 
iy annel kal 
freedom of 
mice ol them sor 
wrlormance as the 


Dorothy Me Cute 


vil Cooper 


qualit i 


NicC ure 


12-05% 
Excellent 
Direction 
i retreshin 
te fil 
til 


rolence. Le 


Young Richard Eyer in Friendly Persuasion. 
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ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Bespoke Overcoat—(-«*« 


Excellent 


Nostalgic 


Between Heaven and Hell 
Wi 


Matter of taste 


Curucu, Beast of the Amazon! 


M 

1 

Good mystery 

Flight to Hong Kong 


\ 


i 


Matter of taste 


Giant 


Higt ly entertainir g 


Julie IGM 


‘ ( 


Tense thriller for all ages 


Magnificent Seven | 
‘ e and ¢ 


flu 4 
Art film enthusiasts Mature Mature and too long 
Man from Del Rio t brtist Direction, H one I 
full-bodied 1 ol Anthony Ou ! 
© re 
nan Quinn as it 
keep other unimen 


Mi 


Fair Mature 
Man in the Vault KAKO. Direction, Andi 


{a} | 


e-mill crime melodrama in whict 
! miter coerce Locksmith Robert Ry 
ifety deposit box containin 
When Mr. Ryan sees his girl 
Iy take the money h 
protect him 
ng player Robert 
5-1 
Weak crime melodrama 
Reprisal‘ uinbia, Direction, George Sherman 
i} estern ts on prejudice and discrimination 
in. Halft- breed Gu Madison conceals } Tine 
iranch in a communit that belheve Trial 
tions. When | fiasthifeal Gooclias mvadtathes 
kno v } lnclian blood and, | 
nsmer 
heart and ash 
on, Felicia Fat 
1 ae 
Western fans Western fans Western fans 


Tea House of the August Moon \I(.\i Mant 
Wher a professor of the humanitte 
War Il ordered tb i Ameri 


demos 


rlience 
ol treecs 
erpreter 


ad Machiko 
Marlon Brand 


Excellent satiric farce for all ages 


\ ' 
boi 1y produc 


Tea and Sympathy MGM. Direction 
{ la 


on 


a neen 


leliciet 


Leading player 
Adult 

Provocative 
Teenage Rebel — 21)! 
A tno ot delighttul 
domestic drama be 


a fiercely proud 


' j P 
ivorced mother 
hou ) \ i miat 


ke he 





Charimiiny pecison she is meant to be Leading 
Michael Rennie, Betty Lou Keim 
felult 5-15 12-06 


, 
Well produced Yes 


The Ten Commandments —l’aramount. Direction, Cecil B. DeMille 
I three and-a half-hour production is a great tribute to the 


er Gainver Rovers 


, 


Possibly 


vornior craftsmanship and showmanship of Ceal B. DeMille 
years of careful research went into the authentic detail 
elaborate and sumptuous set after another. The story 
hen the infant Moses is placed in a basket upon the 
md ends with Moses’ retirement into the mountains alter 
lding Joshua to lead his people into the Promised Land 
lion Heston gives dignity, if not stature, to the role ol 
bot Yul Brynner lacks fire as the Pharaoh's son. Leadin 
Charlton Weston, Yul Bryoner, Nina Foch, Anne Baxter 
15-15 
Elaborate Biblical spectacle 

Tension at Table Rock KAKO. Direction, Charles Mo Warren 
ell acted psychologic i western about two men ho are tt 
0 live down their pasts, Richard kyan is accused of having 
ot his best triend. Sheriff Cameron Mitchell is atraid to resist 
nip ol lawless catthemen because he remembers the terrible 
eating they once gave him. How the two men are brought to 
ether and enabled to work out then problem is the substance 
filen that is reminiscent of many other Leucine player 

Kichard Egan, Dorothy Malone, Cameron Mitchell 

Pelul ' he 12-1 


’ ) 
Western fans Western fans Tense 
Toward the Unknown Waitict Brothers. Direction, Mervyn Le 
I \ thrilling presentation of proneenng rocket flights into 
ter space formes the background for the story of an air ofhee 
ivgle for remmstatement as test pilot after succumbing to 
washing by the Chinese Communists. Authentic shots on 
lant Lechnicolor of rocket tights at bkdwards Air Base ar 
citingly beautiful Phe human problem, a ne one, is abso 
ndled well, as the pilot yvradually pains the confidence ol a 
tical staff ane the same time resolve his own inner 
, ) William Holden, Lloyd Nolan 
‘ 15-18 12-1 
,00d Good Good 
White Squew Columbia Direction Ray Navarro Tin the tie 
estern a Villatnous landowner potsons the ells of the 
living on a part of bis land that has been made into 
thicwd agganiist ties ish Over! bolent, Shabbily pre 
Young reviewers rated it poor Leading playes la 
Viuae Woytin 
mts 12-1 
vestern Poor western Poor western 
You Can't Run Away from tt MOM. Direction, Dick Powell. A 
« comedy of us day, Mf Happened O Nigl has bees 
mstormed ito a brash and occasionally tastele mitisiea 
e Allyson, a spoiled Lexas heiress, runs away from a di 
oving father to repo her hiurope an playboy husband. She 
ded by Jack Lemmon, a young Pexas reportes her beep 
coop. Leading player June Allyson, Jack Lemnos 
18 ’ i 
Mediocre Mediocre 


Matter of taste 


A Desk for Billie National Fadlticatton Association rriinvente 
Phe story of Billte Divas, the lich hic is familiar to oman 
toh) her article see the October tgs, te ol this maga 
ml lecture It is given dramatic impact unt filon 
hich conveys the Wong and determination of the in 
tuble younuster to vo to school \mone the excelles 


terizations, those of the teachers are outstandin 


Food and People bneyclopaedia Britannica Film 
contrasts between “a world of want sud a 
ovide a dramatic mtroduction to this stud 
problem —-the production and distribution 
lemme stipply so that all men everywhere i 
bate chet. Especially valuable tor discussion group 
lor adult groups mterested in world athatrs, and for 


mid collepe Ocioloyy OF ECONOMIES COUtSse 
Gray Gull the Hunter biicyclopacdia Britannica bili 
lhe crag istand of Stora Karkso provict 
“wl tor Arne Sucksdortl tudsy of bird tite on at 
clitl \ fine film by a clistiiguished photographie 


Mahatma Gandhi bicyclopacdia Britannica bilo icp tence 
| 


han oan historical biography of a great world leader, this 


eys aosense of the spiritual torce that made Mahatma 
concept ol nonviolent resistance so vitally etflective iu 
his Cannenytns tide pendence Lake tlinost entirely 


reel cel authente tilin reports 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Afteck — Children, no 
Away All Boats —Chuliren, yes; young people, fair; adults, matter of taste 
Bandide Children, poor but not overly violent; young people, poor adults, 


edwocre 


Barefoot Battalion Children, possibly 
Appointing 

The Beast of Hollow Mouatoia— \\esiern fans 

Beyond a Reasonable Doubt (hildren, ye oung people and adults, mystery fans. 

Bigger than Life {tuldren and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 


oung people, very mature; adults, interesting 


young people, with discussion; adults, dis- 


The Boss (huldren and young people, mature; adults, matter of taste 
Bulifight Children, me 
The Burning Hills Western fans 

Bus Stop (Children a oung people, mature; adults, very good 
Cha-Che-Cha-Boom ldren, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
A Cry in the Night (luldren, no; young people and adults, mediocre 

Davy Crockett and the River Pirates — Mediocre 

The Doctors —(tuldren 
Emperor Penguins | nicrtaining 

The First Traveling Saleslady— Children and young people, poor; adults, contrived 


mor 


oung people, mature; adults, matter of taste 


oung people, mature; adulis, good 


The Grand Maneuver — Children, no; young people, quite mature; adults, good 

The Great Locomotive Chase —Children and young people, excellent, adults, good 

He Laughed Last Children, possibly; young people and adults, mildly amusing 

High Society ( hildren, mature; young people, sophisticated; adults, amusing light 
entertainment 

Hold Back the Night Poor 

Hot Care (hildre sture; young people and adults, matter of taste 

I've Lived Before (hikiren, mature; young people, yes; adults, matter of t 

The Jaywalker | .xcelient 

Jedda, the Uncivilized (huldren, no; young people, mature; adults, matter ot 

Johany Concho (luldren and young people, slow; adults, poor 

La Strada hiildren, me 


ulstanding 


young people, outstanding but definitely mature; adults, 


The Last Wagoa Children, no; young people, poor; adulis, matter of taste 
lisboa Children, no 
Lust for Life Children, with discussion; young people, excellent, with discus 


excellent 


ing people and adults, poor 


Miami Exposé —( hildren and young people, mediocre; adults, routine gangster film, 
Moby Dick — Children, yes; young people, excellent; adults, a great achievement. 
The Mole People (lildren, no; young people and adults, very poor 

The Movataia ( luldren, no; young people and adults, mediocre 

Odongo (children ¢ 
The Opposite Sex ( luldren, no oung people, very poor; adults, poor and dated, 
Pharaoh's Curse Children and young people, waste of time; adults, poor 

Pillars of the Sky vile t 


Port Afrique (lu) 1, NO; young people, mature; adults, whodunit fan 


oung people, good; adults, good of its type 


oung people and adults, western fans 


The Power and the Prize Children, no; young people, mature; adults, contrived 

mdhin {ar te ting theme 

Private's Progress ldren and young people, dialogue occasionally difficult to 
rule amd; acl entertaining 

Raw Edge (hil “ oung people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

Riffi Children, ¢ 1” people, mature; adults, good 

Run flor the Sua ta 

The Search for Bridey Murphy —( young people, possbl 

er of tast 


The Secret of Treasure Mountain ( tildren young people and adults, poor 


Seven Men from Now (hiuldren, conuder iolence; young people and adults, 
‘ fat 

The Shark Fighters | and 

The Ship That Died of Shame ( huldiren, mature oung people and adul 

Showdown at Abilene VV extern fan 

The Silent World hb .xcellent underwater 

The Solid Gold Cadillac ellent 

Stagecoach to Fury ‘ nh, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste 

Storm over the Nile =| 4 

These Wilder Years —(luldren, no ng people, mature; adults, matter of taste 

Three for Jamie Dawa hildren, nm oung people, mature; adults, tai 

The Unguarded Moment Chuldren, no; young people, mature; adults, mediocre 

The Vagabond King ( hildren, posubl 

Wer and Peace ‘ 

Wicked as They Come ‘ ’ d young people, no; adul poor 

Written on the Wind ‘ ldren oung people, no; adults, matter of taste 


people, poor; adults, matter of ta 


oung people, ye adults, nostal@ic musical 


oung people es; adults, brilliant achievement 





The Oregon Trail—lncyclopaedia Britannica Films, 25 minutes 
bth tuining 


heels, shimmering heat, swirling dust” of the 
Oregou Trail can almost be telt in this realistic film, as Jim and 
Surah Lodd set out with their young son for the Willamette 
Valle Making no concession to the glamorizations so common 
in television and movie westerns, the picture portrays the short 
cmper moments of doubt, back-breaking labor, and weariness 
of the tamil five months on the Oregon Trail 
Picture Book Parade Weston Woods Studios, Weston, Connecti 
cut. Books are the “stars” in this series of enchanting filmed 
tore ill of them time-tested children’s classics, such as J /ie 
of Pin Millions of Cats, Slone Soup, and others, Using 
tal book illustrations, an unusually fluid camera tech 
reates the illusion of motion. The narration conforms 
to the printed text, with interest heightened through 
ound etfects and original music scores, A wide variety ol 
Sugvest themselves: in the classroom to stimulate interest 
books and reading or to encourage children to express them 
elves through art projects or reenacting the story; as program 
material tor PLT.A. meetings (a “natural” tor Book Week) 
of course, as delightful entertainment tor children 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Send Notional Parent-Teacher, 


STREET ADDRESS 
CITY AND ZONE STATE 


able to the Notional Parent-Teacher Magazine ) 


er countries 





dtu Ktada 


Mo rut ghoutd bined bitte thau ya that the 

National Fartut-Tharhn vy au cdiel Chrugliaas Bift- 

MN Kes a pift gubscrjpliom tools very Lill whenaver think at 
thildrn, bg ie of the Kl wt he cudtautly recapuyd. 
Sn ao oveuy pau aud tea hewoud, childuu vied te be 

ru mim tat not juat at Chriitinas put alt the ‘nound , 


. Fg 
a, tbulness ull be ad nol 
a ag om, aplien = | 


Let us demoy the nawnse aud add rents of Ha_peoyle on hot 
to uchou. you'd tha lo diud the Matiowl Vari Téa thor 

dd ned wcll rhacl cach ont of thou a colorfut Chrijtmaz Card 
to Amun ou uel yor 450. 


Ulule we cue ou-the gubyed of Chugtmas Listy, dou t forge that 
/ulelide 44 a prrfeet rue to day ' Chugtuse" to your child) 
adult finds -the Librauau, the Juuday short teachin, the 
eat loader 1 han netthin, the Land ody niet 


coup iu the apactneut doundtaind ~ with a oft subsenplion 
to the Valional “fan lea cher, 


ud a Manny Carestaae do you! 


| Seseeu &y 
National Finutt- Teathth <The dios 


700 NORTH RUSH STREET + CHICAGO 11.- ILLINOIS 

















